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TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

I  AM  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  Members  that  the  reorganization  and  development 
of  the  Institute’s  activities  are,  despite  continuing  war-time  difficulties,  proceeding 
most  vigorously.  We  are  now  able  not  only  to  resume  a  great  deal  of  our  earlier 
work,  but  also  to  prepare  plans  for  meeting  the  demands  and  opportunides  of  the 
future. 

Members  already  know  that  since  Professor  Coupland  was  compelled  to  resign 
as  Administrative  Director  owing  to  the  increasing  pressure  of  his  other  duties,  our 
Hon.  Secretary  General,  Sir  Harms  Vischer,  has  borne  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
directing  the  Institute’s  affairs.  Our  debt  to  him  for  his  services  throughout  this 
difficult  period  is  immeasurable;  and  we  have  also  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Interim  Committee  who  have  aided  him  so  ably.  Confident  of  their  continued 
support  in  the  future,  we  are  able  to  take  further  steps  forward. 

We  have  been  able  to  secure  the  appointment  of  Professor  Daryll  Forde  as  a 
Director.  He  will  be  responsible  for  the  administration  and  the  promotion  of  our 
plans  for  research  development.  Professor  Forde  will  already  be  well  known  to 
many  of  our  Members,  particularly  for  his  work  in  Nigeria  and  his  contributions 
to  this  Journal.  He  is  seconded  from  the  University  of  Wales  and  has  been  released 
by  the  Foreign  Office  from  his  post  in  its  Research  Department  to  take  up  his 
appointment  in  the  Institute.  Under  his  able  direction  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Interim  Committee,  the  Institute  will,  I  am  confident,  resume  its  distinctive  place 
in  the  field  of  African  studies  and  development. 

LUGARD,  Chairman 

OBITUARY 

On  behalf  of  this  Institute  I  desire  to  record  the  deep  regret  with  which  we  have 
heard  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Frederick  Paul  Keppel.  The  Institute  is  not 
only  indebted  to  him  as  President  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  to 
whose  generosity  is  due  the  establishment  of  our  fund  for  assistance  in  the  publication 
of  selected  books  on  Africa — but  also  for  his  personal  interest  and  encouragement 
in  the  work  of  the  Institute. 

May  I  add  my  own  personal  sorrow  and  that  of  the  Secretary  General,  Sir  Hanns 
Vischer,  at  the  loss  of  a  very  valued  friend.  LUGARD,  Chairman 

‘  Africa’ ,  the  Journal  of  the  International  Institute  of  African  Languages  and  Cultures ,  is 
published  by  the  Institute,  but  except  where  otherwise  stated  the  writers  of  the  articles  are  alone 
responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed. 


o 
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A  RITUAL  OF  KINGSHIP  AMONG  THE  SWAZI1 

HILDA  KUPER 


TOWARDS  the  end  of  every  year  Swazi  from  the  Swaziland  Protectorate  and 
from  beyond  its  borders  come  to  the  capital,  the  home  of  the  Indlovukati 
(Queen-Mother),  to  take  part  in  the  dominant  national  ceremony,  the  Incwala.  I  will 
analyse  this  in  some  detail  from  the  angle  of  social  stratification.  Cook,  Schoeman, 
and  Marwick  have  described  the  Incwala ,2  but  their  accounts  are  very  incomplete, 
nor  can  I  accept  their  interpretations. 

The  Incwala  can  be  abstracted  from  Swazi  culture,  in  the  same  way  as  any  other 
situation — a  marriage,  a  court  case,  a  business  agreement,  the  building  of  a  hut,  &c., 
but  it  has  a  wider  and  more  representative  personnel,  and  Swazi  recognize  it  as  the 
most  important  of  all  national  ceremonies,  and  the  most  essential  event  of  the  year. 
Personal  joys  and  tragedies,  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  the  death  of  a  loved  one  affect 
individual  men  and  women,  but  the  Incwala  ‘  is  the  heavy  play  of  all  the  people  ’. 


The  Actors 


The  first  and  foremost  actor  in  this  drama  is  the  King;  when  there  is  no  King 
there  is  no  Incwala.  If,  after  the  death  of  a  King,  his  successor  is  a  minor,  the  ceremony 
is  not  held.  Throughout  the  whole  period  of  regency  there  is  no  Incwala\  the  Prince 
and  Queen  Regent  have  not  the  full  status  of  a  King  and  Queen-Mother.  During 
the  twenty-one  years  of  the  minority  of  Sobhuza,  the  Incwala  was  in  abeyance.  While 
the  King  is  a  minor,  however,  embryonic  annual  ceremonies  are  held  and  the  ritual 
develops  in  potency  and  complexity  as  the  King  himself  grows  in  social  strength. 
The  King  is,  as  the  Swazi  say,  the  ‘  owner  of  the  Incwala  ’,  and  it  is  treason,  punishable 
by  death,  for  anyone  else  to  attempt  to  hold  it.  The  two  occasions  on  which  powerful 
princes  started  Incwala  ceremonies,  and  their  fates,  are  still  recounted.3  When  I  was 


1  For  a  general  background  of  Swazi  culture  see 
B.  A.  Marwick,  The  Swazi,  Cambridge,  1940,  and 
my  introduction  to  the  Swazi  in  The  Bantu  Tribes  of 
S.  Africa. 

2  Cook,  P.  A.  W.,  ‘  The  First  Fruits  Ceremony  ’, 
Bantu  Studies,  vol.  iv,  1930,  pp.  203-10;  Schoeman, 
P.  J.,  ‘  Die  Swazis  se  Jaarlikse  Seremonie  van  die 
Eerste  Vrugtc  ’,  Annale  van  die  Universiteit  van  Stellen¬ 
bosch,  Julie,  1937;  Marwick,  The  Swazi,  Cambridge, 
1940,  pp.  182-93. 

3  Somcuba,  brother  of  Mswati,  was  in  charge  of 
sacred  cattle  and  these  he  misused,  so  he  was  re¬ 
ported  by  one  of  the  King’s  henchmen  and  fled  the 
country.  Fie  established  himself  in  the  Stads  Valley 
across  the  Ngwenya  and  made  himself  extremely 
powerful.  Rumours  reached  Mswati  that  his  brother 
was  dancing  the  Incwala ,  whereupon  Mswati  mus¬ 
tered  the  army.  Once  the  regiments  were  repulsed, 
but  the  second  time  Mswati  resorted  to  strategy  and 
sent  a  spy  ahead  to  pretend  he  was  a  refugee  come 
to  seek  protection.  He  was  to  lead  the  men  upon 
the  enemy.  On  the  pre-arranged  day  the  spy  pre¬ 


tended  he  was  ill  and  constantly  went  outside  into 
the  bush,  so  that  his  absence  from  the  kraal  when  he 
fetched  the  regiments  passed  unnoticed.  A  heavy 
rain  had  fallen  in  the  night,  and  the  men  swam  across 
the  swiftly  flowing  river.  They  surprised  Somcuba’s 
people  at  dawn  and  he  and  many  of  his  people  were 
killed,  children  were  captured,  and  a  small  group 
under  the  leadership  of  one  of  his  sons  Msutu 
escaped  to  Sekukuniland. 

Then,  in  the  reign  of  Mbandzeni,  Mabedla,  an 
exiled  son  of  Mswati,  entered  Sekukuniland  with  his 
retainers  and  established  contact  with  Msutu.  After 
a  while  Mabedla  began  to  play  with  Incwala.  Msutu 
warned  him  to  desist  and  told  him  how  his  father 
had  not  even  danced  the  Incwala,  but  a  mere  rumour 
had  led  to  his  death.  Mabedla  was  young  and  took 
no  heed,  and  the  news  of  his  aggression  reached 
Mbandzeni.  When  the  English  appealed  to  the 
Swazi  for  help  against  the  Natives  of  Sekukuniland, 
Mbandzeni  gave  them  strong  assistance,  and  the 
innocent  Msutu  was  killed,  and  Mabedla  was  taken 
prisoner. 
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in  Swaziland  the  King  was  at  the  height  of  his  power  and  the  Incwala  at  its  peak. 
It  does  not  decline  if  the  King  shows  signs  of  waning  strength,  but  it  appears  that 
such  an  eventuality  is  unusual.  Kings  for  five  generations  have  died  in  their  prime. 
They  are  said  to  have  died  by  sorcery;  Swazi  believe  that  no  one  dies  a  natural  death.1 

The  role  of  the  other  performers  varies  with  their  national  status.  Important 
participators  are  jealous  of  their  position  and  no  layman  who  might  know  the  secret 
rites  would  dare  to  say  so.  The  part  played  by  the  royal  women,  especially  by  the 
Queen-Mother,  is  conspicuous.  The  Queen,  the  other  royal  wives,  the  King’s 
sisters  and  daughters  stand,  during  the  ceremony,  with  the  Queen-Mother.  At  the 
climax  of  the  drama  two  queens  chosen  from  special  clans,  the  Matsebula  and  Motsa, 
strengthen  the  King. 

Incwala  ritual  is  controlled  by  national  priests  known  as  Eenianti  (people  of  the 
water),  or  Belwandle  (people  of  the  sea),  because  they  fetch  river-  and  sea-water  to 
strengthen  the  King.  These  men  may  not  perform  any  other  than  the  Incwala  ritual, 
but  through  this  they  have  national  status,  and  the  head  priest  ranks  as  a  leading 
chief.  He  was  formerly  a  man  of  the  Mtetwa  clan;  later,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
power  and  a  member  of  the  Ndwandwe  clan  was  appointed  instead.  The  present 
leader  is  Mgwedjeza,  son  of  Vanyanne,  grandson  of  the  first  Ndwandwe  priest  for 
the  Incwala.  The  master  priest,  who  is  assisted  by  older  male  relatives,  more  especially 
his  father’s  brothers,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Swaziland,  and  when  he 
dies  is  buried  with  the  ritual  accorded  to  a  Dlamini  prince.  His  village,  known  as 
Elwandle,  is  a  royal  village  with  the  taboos  of  royal  villages,  and  must  be  protected 
from  the  contamination  of  death.  Subordinate  to  him  and  his  assistants  is  a  group 
whose  leader  is  chosen  for  honesty  and  reliability.  The  present  leader,  Ngwabadla 
Duba,  is  a  member  of  the  Queen-Mother’s  council  and  supervisor  of  a  royal  cattle 
post. 

The  tinsila  (artificial  blood-brothers  of  the  king),  and  especially  the  left-hand  insila, 
shadow  the  King  throughout  the  performance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  princes  and 
hereditary  chiefs  who  do  not  belong  to  the  royal  (Dlamini)  clan  are  never  in  close 
contact  with  him.  The  princes  should,  however,  be  present,  but  they  cannot  enter 
the  sanctuary  at  the  crucial  moment  of  the  ritual.  Certain  chiefs,  other  than  Dlamini, 
may  not  attend  the  Incwala  for  they  are  ‘  so  powerful  that  their  personality  might 
fight  that  of  the  King  and  injure  him  ’.2  By  their  exclusion  they  accept  the  supremacy 
of  the  Dlamini  and  show  their  relative  independence  in  their  own  local  ceremonies. 
Some  of  their  subjects,  however,  must  attend. 

The  regiments  stationed  in  three  main  royal  villages  in  the  country  play  a  major 
part  in  the  public  ceremonies  and  are  quartered  in  barracks  in  the  capital  for  the 
duration  of  the  Incwala. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  nation,  the  majority  of  the  participants,  arrive  in  local 
contingents  led  by  their  chief  or  his  representative.  They  come  ‘  to  support  king- 


'  In  my  original  draft  I  wrote,  ‘  Swazi  believe 
that  no  king  dies  a  natural  death  ’.  Sobhuza  criti¬ 
cized  this :  ‘  No  one,  not  only  the  King,  is  believed 
to  die  a  natural  death.’  When  1  appeared  sceptical, 
he  called  in  some  people  from  the  village  and  put  the 
questions,  ‘  Do  people  die  from  sickness  ?  Do  they 
die  without  being  bewitched  ?  Do  they  die  from  old 


age?  ’  One  after  another,  the  informants  said  that 
without  sorcery  no  one  dies.  (December  1941.) 

2  e.g.  Chiefs  of  the  Mngometulu,  NKosi  Mamba, 
and  Mahlalela.  They  have  special  medicines  which 
are  considered  very  strong  and  dangerous  to  the 
King  who  is  also  heavily  doctored. 
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ship  Practically  every  male  Swazi  has  participated  in  the  Incwala\  whether  once  or 
many  times  depends  on  such  factors  as  distance,  interest,  economic  security,  health, 
sociability,  and,  nowadays,  Christianity. 

The  duty  of  organizing  the  whole  ceremony,  seeing  that  it  is  held  on  the  correct 
date,  preparing  the  utensils,  providing  the  requisite  ingredients,  and  informing  the 
nation  devolves  on  the  governors  of  the  royal  villages,  and  the  mobilizing  for  each 
scene  of  the  drama  is  the  duty  of  regimental  officials.1 

Preparations 

Various  ingredients  must  be  obtained  and  prepared  before  the  ceremony  opens. 
The  councillors  make  discreet  inquiries  about  a  pitch-black  ox  required  to  decorate 
the  vessels  in  which  the  priests  will  carry  the  sacred  water.  The  animal  is  stolen 
from  the  herd  of  a  subject  not  of  the  Dlamini  clan,  and  the  emotions  of  the  owner 
when  he  discovers  the  theft  ‘  help  the  medicine  \  ‘  He  is  angry  and  also  proud.’ 
Since  it  is  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  he  receives  no  compensation  if  it  is 
the  first  time;  on  subsequent  occasions  he  may  be  compensated.  The  councillors’ 
henchmen  drive  the  beast  into  the  cattle  byre  and  it  is  slaughtered  with  a  special 
spear  and  carefully  dismembered  by  warriors  accustomed  to  this  work.  The  tail 
and  skin  are  taken  into  the  sacred  enclosure  ( inhlambelo )  and  the  priests  cut  the  hide 
into  strips  and  twine  it  like  wickerwork  round  two  calabashes  kept  in  the  sacred 
store  hut  in  the  harem.  The  same  calabashes  are  used  year  after  year  till  they  crack, 
and  the  hide  decoration  is  taken  off  and  burnt  on  a  sacred  pyre  at  the  end  of  the 
ceremony.  The  tail  of  the  slaughtered  beast  is  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  vessel 
used  by  the  Belwandle ,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  vessel  carried  by  the  subordinates. 
The  contents  of  the  gall  bladder  are  poured  over  the  mouths  of  both  calabashes. 
Each  is  then  spoken  of  as  Inkosatana  (princess)  and  is  no  longer  an  ordinary  calabash 
but  a  sacred  vessel.  The  name  seems  also  to  be  connected  with  the  Inkosatana,  a  sky 
deity  whose  footprint  is  the  rainbow,  and  of  whose  mood  lightning  is  an  expression. 

The  Bematiti  set  out  with  the  sacred  vessels,  Mgwedjezi’s  group  to  the  sea,  a  little 
south  of  Louren$o  Marques,  and  Ngwabadla,  the  subordinate  group,  to  the  rivers 
Lusaba  (the  old  boundary  between  the  Sotho  and  Swazi),  Komati,  and  Mbuluzi. 
The  departure  is  a  festive  occasion.  The  meat  of  the  ‘  beast  of  the  calabash  ’  is  given 
to  the  people  at  the  capital.  Special  beer  and  snuff  are  prepared  for  the  journey  in 
the  Queen-Mother’s  enclosure  and  in  the  harem.  In  the  afternoon  the  King  arrives 
to  ‘  cause  to  go  out  the  vessels  ’. 

The  ancestors  must  witness  the  exodus.  The  King,  his  mother,  leading  councillors, 
and  tinsila  go  together  into  the  shrine  hut  and  discuss  the  journey  over  a  large  pot 
of  beer,  for  which  due  praise  of  royal  generosity  is  given.  Then  the  vessels  are 
brought  in  and  carefully  placed  on  special  black  shields;  they  must  not  touch  the 
earth  on  the  entire  journey.  As  the  sun  dips  slowly  behind  the  hills  the  carriers  lift 
the  precious  burdens  and,  followed  by  the  rulers  and  their  attendants,  walk  through 
a  special  opening  used  only  on  ritual  occasions,  and  enter  the  cattle  byre.  Stirred 

1  Mshudulwane  Zwane,  head  councillor  of  Lo- 
bamba,  co-operates  particularly  closely  with  Man- 
danda  Mtetwa,  governor  of  Zombode,  and  they 
report  to  Sobhuza.  When  in  doubt  they  call  upon 
their  colleagues,  such  as  the  governors  of  the  near-by 


royal  villages  of  Nsuka,  Enkanani,  Ezulwini,  and  old 
Lombamba.  When  the  regiments  arrive  at  the 
capital  they  are  controlled  by  the  commander-in* 

chief. 
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by  a  praiser  shouting  the  paeans  of  the  great  dead,  the  people  of  the  capital  congre¬ 
gate  to  watch  the  departure.  Meanwhile  the  cattle  have  been  driven  into  the  byre. 
Their  presence  is  essential  and  their  lowing  is  mellow  music  to  the  Swazi.  For  a  few 
minutes  the  priests  and  their  helpers  squat  on  the  ground  and  inhale  the  snuff 
provided  by  the  Queen-Mother.  Then,  the  procession  sets  forth  in  single  file,  serious 
and  quiet,  accompanied  a  short  distance  by  the  rulers  ‘  to  put  them  on  a  good 
pathway 

Sobhuza  has  introduced  a  few  minor  innovations  into  these  preliminary  rites, 
though  innovations  must  not  be  too  radical.  Thus,  since  the  master  of  the  Belwandle , 
the  late  Vanyanne,  was  too  old  and  sickly  to  undertake  the  long,  wearying  journey 
to  the  sea,  Sobhuza  sent  him  and  his  helpers  to  Lourengo  Marques  by  motor-car, 
though  the  subordinate  group,  under  the  leadership  of  the  slightly  more  active 
Ngwabadla,  still  goes  on  foot  to  the  big  rivers  of  the  north.  In  the  old  days  the 
journey  through  foreign  country  was  a  perilous  undertaking  to  benefit  the  King 
and  country.  Now  that  there  is  no  danger  from  attack  and  Sobhuza  gives  the  men 
money  to  cover  their  expenses,  it  is  quite  an  exhilarating  jaunt. 

When  the  Bern  anti  meet  any  Swazi  on  the  journey  they  behave  in  a  most  unusual 
way.  They  are  normally  responsible  men,  dignified  and  courteous,  but  when  they 
carry  the  sacred  vessel,  the  Inkosatana,  they  behave  with  a  studied  arrogance.  They 
accost  anyone  who  crosses  their  path  saying,  ‘  You  trod  on  the  Inkosatana  ’,  and 
demand  a  fine.  They  pillage  (kuhlamahlama)  the  country-side  and  take  any  beer  they 
find  in  the  huts.  The  fines  are  very  light :  a  pin,  grass  bracelet,  small  coin,  or  other 
trifle  that  has  been  in  contact  with  the  person  can  be  offered.  Any  tendency  to  exact 
exorbitant  fines,  such  as  a  new  hat  or  jacket,  is  discouraged.  If  a  man  has  no  small 
object  with  him,  he  may  later  bring  an  exchange  for  the  first  offering.  Wherever 
they  go  the  Bemanti  are  treated  with  the  utmost  respect.  At  each  home  where  they 
sleep  a  beast  is  killed  and  the  tail  tied  round  the  vessel.  To  the  Swazi  who  live  in 
outlying  districts,  their  visit  is  a  sign  that  the  Incwala  is  close  at  hand,  and  chiefs  often 
give  money  and  see  that  the  Bemanti  receive  large  bowls  of  beer  since  they  are  anxious 
to  help  ‘  support  the  work  of  kings  \  Many  people,  in  theory  the  whole  nation, 
thus  have  an  opportunity,  through  contact  with  the  Inkosatana ,  of  participating  in 
the  national  ritual. 

The  goal  of  the  pilgrimage  is  to  fill  the  vessels  and  collect  special  medicines.  The 
leading  Belwandle  fetch  sea-water.  They  describe  the  sea  as  fearful,  magnificent, 
powerful,  a  source  of  new  life  and  unknown  mysteries.  They  take  off  their  clothes 
so  as  not  to  wet  them  and  wade  waist  deep  into  the  water.  The  waves  are  in  rows 
and  we  fight  them.  They  rush  up  and  down  like  an  army,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
calabash  is  small  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  fill.  We  do  not  dip  it;  we  want  to  catch 
the  foam  at  the  top,  for  that  is  the  strength  of  the  sea.  We  chase  the  waves  as  they 
roll  back  and  then  we  run  forward  again  to  catch  them  as  they  break  on  the  shore, 
and  we  are  tired  by  the  time  the  Inkosatana  is  full.’  This  accomplished,  they  go  to 
collect  plant  medicines.  Most  of  these  medicines  grow  in  the  tangled  forests  of  the 
Lubombo,  where  intertwining  undergrowth  hampers  movement,  and  it  is  hard  to 
find  the  plants  that  are  needed  for  the  King.  The  priests  squat  and  rest,  inhaling  the 
snuff  given  by  the  Queen-Mother  for  their  journey  and  sometimes  praising  the  royal 
family,  till  after  a  while,  and  partly  it  is  believed  with  the  aid  of  the  snuff,  the  leaders 
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4  see  and  remember  ’  where  the  plants  are  to  be  found  and  the  young  men  dig  them 
out,  cut  them,  and  wrap  them  securely  in  bundles  of  grass. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  subordinate  group  has  filled  its  vessel  from  the  rivers  swelled 
by  tributaries.  It  is  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season  and  the  rivers  are  usually  full, 
and  rush  4  stronger  than  a  strong  swimmer  ’.  ‘  The  waters  of  the  world  are  fetched 
to  give  strength  and  purity  to  the  king.’1 

The  Benianti  then  return,  pillaging  on  the  way,  and  wait  at  an  old  royal  village  near 
the  capital  till  they  are  summoned  to  bring  the  medicines  for  the  first  Incwala  ceremony, 
the  Little  Incwala. 

Now  that  the  material  ingredients  of  the  ritual  have  been  obtained,  one  thing  only 
delays  the  ceremony;  that  is,  the  position  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

The  Sun  and  the  Moon 

Throughout  the  whole  country  there  is  one  main  topic  of  conversation :  4  When 
will  the  moon  and  sun  be  right  ?  ’  Every  morning  aged  councillors  stand  in  the 
cattle  byre  and  watch  the  sun  as  it  rises,  judging  its  position  by  certain  fixed  land¬ 
marks,  and  every  evening  they  scan  the  sky,  discussing  the  size  of  the  moon  and  the 
position  of  the  stars. 

The  importance  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  relation  to  the  Incwala  ceremony  hinges 
on  their  Swazi  correlates.  The  sun  is  the  more  important,  for  the  date  of  the  ceremony 
is  fixed  by  observation  of  the  solstices.  In  Swazi  cosmology,  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  earth  is  fiat  and  stationary,  the  sun  crosses  the  heavens  in  a  more  or 
less  regular  path  twice  a  year,  and  rises  and  sets  in  its  northernmost  position  in  the 
moon  of  Kolwane  or  Intlaba  (June  or  July),  and  in  its  southernmost  position,  when  it 
reaches  its  4  hut  ’  in  the  south,  in  the  moon  of  Lweti  or  In/cosi  lencane  (November 
or  December).  The  actual  dates  of  the  solsdces  are  June  21st  and  December  21st. 
The  sun  is  considered  to  rest  in  its  4  hut  ’  in  the  south,  and  then  to  leap  out  to  start 
its  journey  anew,  and  the  Incwala  should  begin  the  day  after  the  sun  has  reached  its 
hut  and  is  4  resting  ’,  i.e.  on  the  longest  day.  The  Swazi,  however,  correlate  the 
lunar  with  the  solar  year,  though  inevitably  there  is  confusion  and  4  a  moon  is  lost  ’. 
The  moon,  as  in  nearly  all  mythology,  is  thought  of  as  a  woman  who  follows  her 
male  lord,  the  sun,  and  when  she  4  dies  ’  she  is  hidden  by  him  and  then  reappears. 
The  Incwala  should  begin  when  the  moon  is  4  dark  ’,  though  the  Swazi  appreciate 
that  the  coincidence  of  the  December  solstice  with  the  wane  of  the  moon  is  rare. 
They  therefore  decide  on  the  moon  before  December  22nd  and  have  the  ceremony 
end  after  the  sun  has  reached  its  southernmost  point.  4  The  king  races  the  sun.’ 

It  is  terrible  for  the  ceremony  to  be  over  before  the  sun  starts  its  journey,  and 
even  worse  for  it  to  begin  afterwards.  Either  would  be  a  national  disturbance, 
requiring  special  ritual  to  recdfy  it.  In  the  first  eventuality,  a  doctor  of  the  Mabuzo 
clan,  the  clan  which  treats  the  King  after  a  royal  death,  gives  him  medicines  similar 
to  those  used  when  he  has  suffered  the  pollution  of  the  loss  of  a  queen.  Unless  this 
is  done  the  King  will  not  be  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  development  of  the 
coming  year  and  to  withstand  kings  of  other  nations  who  apparently  have  the 

1  Since  the  publication  of  the  Golden  Bough,  it  is  a  tropical  sun.  The  analogies  with  the  Rig-Veda 
scarcely  necessary  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  hymns  are  obvious,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
water  to  those  peoples  especially  who  live  in  coun-  Inavala  embodies  familiar  elements  of  well-known 
tries  where  rain  is  scarce  and  the  land  scorched  by  culture  dramas. 
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‘  strength  of  the  sun  ’  with  them.  In  the  second  eventuality,  if  the  ceremony  begins 
after  the  sun  has  started  its  journey,  a  special  beast  without  horns  must  be  used  at 
one  stage  of  the  ritual  to  effect  the  ‘  breaking  through  ’  from  the  old  to  the  new  year. 

The  position  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  is  significant,  because  of  their  connexion 
with  human  destiny.  Here  the  moon  is  the  more  important,  for  the  size  of  the  moon 
determines  many  major  events :  the  removal  of  an  infant  from  the  hut  where  it  is 
bom,  the  day  a  king  is  ‘  shown  to  the  people  ’,  the  end  of  a  widow’s  mourning  period, 
the  moving  of  royal  villages.  When  the  moon  is  round  and  full  the  human  being 
on  whom  it  is  operative  will  be  healthy  and  shining,  but  in  the  darkness  of  the 
waning  period  man  is  weak  and  puny.  Consequently  a  ceremony  to  introduce  some¬ 
one  into  the  fullness  of  a  new  status  always  takes  place  as  the  moon  is  growing  or 
when  it  is  full ;  one  which  temporarily  isolates  a  man  from  his  fellows  is  held  in  the 
period  of  decline  and  darkness.  The  moon  is  also  correlated  with  the  mating  of 
certain  birds  and  animals,  the  flowering  of  some  shrubs  and  trees,  and  the  growth 
of  new  grass.  The  sun,  on  the  other  hand,  always  appears  the  same,  varying  only 
with  the  time  of  the  day.  Its  connexion  with  human  destiny  is  closest  at  dawn  and 
dusk :  kings  and  Dlamini  nobles  should  die  at  sunset  or  dawn  and  the  caves  in  which 
they  are  buried  should  be  closed  at  dawn,  and  these  are  the  times  to  speak  to  the 
powerful  ancestors. 

The  right  timing  of  the  ceremony  is  the  responsibility  of  the  councillors,  and  serious 
miscalculation  is  punishable  by  a  fine  and  even  dismissal,  since  it  is  judged  as  treason 
rather  than  incompetence;  for  the  King  is  not  only  connected  but  even  identified 
with  the  sun  and  the  moon.  Ordinary  subjects  are,  however,  intensely  interested 
and  freely  offer  advice,  and  the  King  and  his  mother  may  make  suggestions,  though 
they  are  not  held  responsible  for  wrong  timing. 


The  Tittle  Incwala 

On  the  day  the  councillors  agree  that  the  moon  will  *  be  black  ’,  they  send  messen¬ 
gers  to  summon  the  priests  for  the  Little  Incwala.  Those  who  are  in  closest  contact 
with  the  King — his  mother,  the  queens,  the  tinsila ,  and  the  main  royal  regiments — 
must  also  participate  in  the  Little  Incwala. 

The  Bemanti  come  to  Lobamba,  the  capital.  The  children  stand  on  top  of  high 
anthills,  which  are  always  used  as  look-outs,  and  watch  the  road.  As  soon  as  they 
appear  the  people  close  themselves  in  their  huts,  because  the  Belwandle  are  permitted 
to  seize  any  article  they  like  from  them  and  grab  any  food  that  they  find.  The  King 
and  the  Bemanti  meet  in  the  cattle  byre,  where  only  a  few  intrepid  children  and 
one  or  two  Christian  converts  follow  them.  The  sacred  vessels  and  medicines  are 
carried  into  the  inhlambelo  (sacred  enclosure)  and  put  into  the  care  of  the  councillors. 
The  senior  Bemanti  squat  on  the  ground,  but  the  subordinate  group  go  off  on  the 
pillaging  foray.  Special  beer  for  them  to  seize  has  been  brewed  in  the  Queen- 
Mother’s  enclosure  and  in  the  harem,  and  they  carry  it  out  to  the  leaders.  They 
can  enter  any  hut  except  the  sacred  store  huts,  the  shrine  hut,  and  the  club-house 
in  each  of  the  barracks.  These  were  the  sanctuaries,  or  asylums,  in  which  men 
fleeing  from  execution  were  safe  in  the  old  days,  but  I  could  find  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  taboo  to  the  Belwandle,  and  people  did  not  go  there  especially  to  avoid 
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being  fined.  When  the  raid  is  over,  the  people  come  out  of  their  huts  to  take  part 
in  the  ceremony. 

The  honour  of  opening  the  Incwala  {kugwabula  Incwala)  belongs  to  the  Indvuna  of 
the  King’s  grandmother’s  village.  These  regiments  cover  the  age  grades  of  Ingulube 
and  Indlavela ,  membership  roughly  from  50  to  65.  They  wear  semi  -Incwala  dress; 
graceful  cloaks  of  cattle-tails  hang  from  the  shoulders  to  the  waist,  flowing  tails  are 
tied  to  the  right  arms,  white  feathers  and  magnificent  black  plumes  shine  in  their 
hair,  their  loin  coverings  are  of  leopard  skin.  The  costume  resembles  war  dress,  but 
at  the  Incwala  men  may  only  carry  plain  sticks  ( umzaca  singular)  instead  of  spears  and 
clubs  (although  these  are  occasionally  concealed  behind  their  shields).  The  restric¬ 
tion  on  dangerous  weapons  is  to  guard  against  the  possibility  that  fighting  might 
break  out,  since  excitement  runs  high. 

The  regimental  herald  shouts  a  praise  song;  then  the  leader  commands  silence. 
The  only  sound  is  the  moaning  of  the  cattle  whose  presence  is  necessary  in  this  as 
in  most  rituals.  The  veterans  slowly  sing  the  first  of  the  sacred  songs  known  as 
the  ‘  hand  song.’1  They  hold  their  shields  and  sticks  in  the  left  hand,  leaving  the  right 
hand  free  for  the  movement  which  characterizes  this  dance-song. 

Uye  uye  oyeha  you  hate  the  child  king  mu  u  u  oyeha 
You  hate  the  child  king  {repeated) 

I  would  depart  with  my  Father  (the  King)  I  fear  we  would  be  recalled 

mm  m  u  u  u  oyeha  they  put  him  on  the  stone 

mm  m  u  u  u  he  sleeps  with  his  sister 

mm  m  u  u  u  he  sleeps  with  Lozithupa  (Princess) 

uye  uye  oyeha  you  hate  the  child  king. 

The  words  are  repeated  in  varying  order  over  and  over  again,  and  finally  the  song 
ends : 

Shiyo  ihi  ihi  hi  shiyo  hi  hi  hi 
Hi  Hi  Hi. 

During  the  song  the  men  of  Lobamba  and  Lozita  swoop  into  the  amphitheatre  in 
their  feathers  and  finery  and  the  commander-in-chief  arranges  the  regiments  into  a 
crescent.  The  women  come  through  the  upper  entrance  of  the  cattle  byre  to  join 
in  the  singing  and  dancing.  The  wives  of  the  King  stand  in  order  of  seniority  in  the 
front  row.  They  flaunt  new  shawls  and  newly  blackened  skirts.  Behind  them  are 
grouped  the  Queen-Mother  with  her  retainers  and  the  co-wives  of  the  late  King. 
Farther  back  come  women  of  less  importance  and  children  of  commoners.  The 
princesses  form  a  separate  line,  again  in  ranked  formation.  Each  woman  holds  a 
long  thin  wand  ( umqusho )  in  her  hand. 

After  some  time  a  second  sacred  chant  is  started.  The  men  take  their  sticks  in 
their  right  hands,  and  point  them  forwards  slowly  to  the  rhythm;  the  women  raise 
their  wands  and  by  skilful  movement  of  the  fingers  make  the  wands  quiver  in  time. 

Shi  shi  ishi  ishi  you  hate  him 

ishi  ishi  ishi  mother  1  the  enemies  are  the  people. 

ishi  ishi  ishi  you  hate  him 

1  Only  full  photographic  and  sound  recording  very  dissatisfied  with  my  rather  free  translations  of 
could  convey  a  real  idea  of  the  dance-songs.  I  am  the  wotds  and  sounds. 
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mother  the  people  are  wizards. 

Admit  the  treason  of  Mabedla 
ishi  ishi  ishi  you  hate  him 
you  have  wronged 
ishi  ishi  bend  great  neck 
those  and  those  they  hate  him 
ishi  ishi  they  hate  the  king. 

After  a  long  time  the  song  ends : 

awoshi  awoshi 
Hi  Hi  Hi. 

The  sacred  songs  of  the  Little  Incwala  are  followed  by  a  number  of  solemn  but 
not  sacred  chants  known  as  imigu6o,  which  are  rich  in  historical  allusions  and  moral 
precepts.  Imigubo  are  sung  at  other  gatherings  at  the  capital  or  homesteads  of  chiefs. 
The  following  will  indicate  the  theme : 

Umgubo  of  Bunu’s  time,  urging  revenge  on  those  who  killed  the  king. 

Come  let  us  arm,  men  of  the  capital 

the  harem  is  burnt, 

the  shield  of  the  lion  has  disappeared. 

Dji  o.  The  King  is  dead, 

Come  let  us  arm,  &c. 

While  the  people  are  thus  occupied  the  Belwandle  treat  the  King.  They  fetch 
medicines  and  utensils  from  the  store  hut  in  the  harem.  As  they  bring  these  into  the 
inhlambelo  the  women  whom  they  pass  avert  their  eyes  for  there  is  the  belief  that  to 
look  on  the  medicine  of  the  King  can  make  one  mad.  An  assistant  of  the  Belwandle 
drives  a  few  cattle  into  the  inhlambelo  and  a  little  later  there  is  a  death  bellow.  All 
the  animals  but  one,  a  pitch  black  ox,  come  out.  Dancers  near  the  fence  hear  the 
thudding  of  poles  and  know  that  the  beast  is  being  skinned  and  prepared  for  doctoring 
the  King.  As  the  sun  sets-in  moonless  night,  the  King  goes  into  the  inhlambelo  and  the 
formation  of  the  dancers  changes  from  a  crescent  to  a  circle,  from  the  partial  to  the 
full  moon.  The  commander  of  the  regiments  orders  a  young  regiment  to  leave  the 
cattle  byre  and  stand  outside  the  inhlambelo ,  and  the  other  regiments  move  upwards 
so  that  the  King  in  his  sanctuary  is  surrounded  by  his  subjects. 

The  Indvuna  starts  the  simemo. 

( refrain ) 

Jjiya  hhohho  ye  ye  NKosi,  Alas  for  your  fate. 

(1 refrain ) 

Jjiya  hhohho  ye  ye  NKosi,  They  reject  thee. 

Jjiya  hhohho  ye  ye  NKosi,  They  hate  thee. 

This  song  is  repeated  again  and  again. 

The  simemo  is  connected  with  important  episodes  in  the  life  of  every  king.  It  is 
sung  on  his  marriage  to  his  main  ritual  wife ;  when  the  ancestral  cattle  are  brought 
back  from  royal  graves,  and  finally  when  the  King  himself  dies  and  is  carried  for 
burial  to  the  mountain  cave.  The  simemo  is  abruptly  stilled  by  one  of  the  Belwandle 
in  the  inhlambelo  shouting  ‘  Out  foreigners !  ’  This  applies  to  all  who  do  not  owe 
allegiance  to  the  King,  and  in  former  days  to  certain  groups  that  were  considered 
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alien.  All  who  belong  to  the  Dlamini,  including  women  pregnant  by  Dlamini  men, 
must  also  leave.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  King  at  the  height  of  his  ritual  treatment 
must  be  surrounded  only  by  his  loyal  and  unrelated  supporters.  The  Belwandle  leader 
then  shouts :  ‘  Eh  eh !  He  stabs  it  with  both  horns.  Our  Bull.’  The  people  know  that 
the  King  in  his  enclosure  has  spat  medicine  to  break  the  old  year  and  prepare  for 
the  new.  First  he  spits  to  the  east  and  then  he  spits  to  the  west,  and  each  time  the 
crowd  applauds :  ‘  He  stabs  it.’  This  means  that  what  he  has  done  has  produced  the 
desired  effect,  he  has  triumphed,  he  is  strengthening  the  earth.  This  marks  the  climax 
of  the  day.  Thereafter,  the  people  sing  the  final  anthem,  titled  IngcaBa  Kangcovula : 

Here  is  the  Inexplicable. 

Our  Bull!  Lion!  Descend. 

Descend,  Being  of  heaven. 

Unconquerable. 

Play  like  tides  of  the  sea. 

You  Inexplicable,  Great  Mountain. 

Our  bull,  ye  ye,  &c. 

This  is  known  as  the  'LihuBo  and  is  regarded  as  a  national  anthem.  It  is  said  by 
some  to  be  very  old,  but  by  others  to  be  fairly  recent.  It  is  the  main  umguBo.  The 
regiments  and  the  women  disperse.  The  Bemanti  remain  a  while  treating  the  King 
and  preparing  for  the  morrow.  The  fire  burns  all  night  in  the  inhlambelo. 

Long  before  the  dawn,  when  the  moon  Lw/i  still  glimmers,  the  people  are  woken 
by  the  praiser  who  strides  backwards  and  forwards  outside  the  harem  where  the 
King  slept.  The  commander  of  the  regiments  shouts  to  the  men  to  dress,  a  warrior 
proudly  blows  his  trumpet  and  the  men  dance  into  the  cattle  byre  in  their  Incwala 
clothes  and  sing  the  songs  of  yesterday.  Now  and  then  a  voice  rings  out,  ‘  Come 
Lion  awake,  the  sun  is  leaving  you  ’ ;  ‘  They  hate  him,  the  son  of  Bunu  ’,  and  hurls 
insults  to  stir  the  King  to  activity. 

The  women  take  their  places,  and  the  King  enters  the  inhlambelo  with  the  rising 
sun.  The  young  regiment  is  again  sent  to  close  the  circle,  the  older  ones  move  up, 
the  simemo  is  sung,  the  ‘  foreigners  ’  and  Dlamini  are  dismissed,  and  as  the  King, 
surrounded  by  loyal  subjects,  spits  to  east  and  west,  everyone  rejoices,  ‘  he  has  bitten 
for  the  passing  year  ’. 

The  main  ritual  of  the  Little  Incwala  is  over,  but  there  still  remains  an  essential 
‘  work  of  the  people  for  kingship  ’.  The  warriors  sing  a  special  march  song  {hlehla) 
and  then  weed  the  Queen-Mother’s  gardens.  On  this  occasion  tribute  labour  has  a 
special  name — kubungula — a  term  usually  used  when  one  works  with  little  energy, 
when  one  plays  and  dawdles.  At  the  Incwala  the  tindvuna  urge  the  men  to  strenuous 
effort,  and  scold  those  who  slack,  but  ‘  it  is  to  bungula  all  the  same,  for  it  is  Incwala 
time  ’.  About  midday  the  men  return  and  dance  again  in  the  byre. 

The  King,  his  mother,  and  his  wives  distribute  huge  quantities  of  beer  to  the 
regiments,  important  visitors,  and  Belwandle  before  they  return  to  their  own  villages. 
The  King,  whose  beer  has  been  brewed  separately  in  the  harem,  caters  for  the 
warriors,  the  Belwandle ,  and  any  special  friends;  the  Queen-Mother  for  princes  and 
princesses,  co-wives,  and  her  own  regiments;  the  queens  for  favoured  royalty  and 
individual  commoners.  The  actual  quantity  varies  from  year  to  year  and  aristocrats 
always  receive  a  major  share.  Sometimes  a  beast  is  slaughtered  and  meat  circulates 
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Irom  the  yard  in  the  Queen-Mother’s  enclosure  to  the  people  squatting  in  local  and 
status  groups.  Each  receives  a  part  of  the  beast  defined  by  the  sex  and  age  of  the 
eaters  and  their  relationship  to  the  donor.  When  the  feasting  is  over  the  people 
return  to  their  homes  till  the  moon  grows  full  and  the  big  lncwala  begins. 


The  Interim  Period 


The  interim  period,  fourteen  days  in  1934  and  1935  and  fifteen  days  in  1936,  is 
part  of  the  lncwala,  and  during  that  time  the  ritual  is  extended  to  the  four  comers  of 
the  Protectorate.  Every  day  at  the  royal  villages  and  at  homes  of  chiefs  the  lncwala 
songs  are  rehearsed.  Perfect  performance  of  the  lncwala  songs  and  dances  is  acquired 
by  long  hours  of  practice.  Swazi  derive  real  pleasure  from  graceful  and  harmonious 
movement;  the  beautiful  singers  and  dancers  are  admired,  and  the  clumsy  are 
mocked.1 

The  lncwala  songs  and  imigudo  are  rehearsed;  the  simemo  is  reserved  for  future 
climaxes;  other  lncwala  songs  are  not  yet  ‘  opened  ’. 

The  words  of  the  lncwala  songs  are  surprising  to  the  European,  accustomed,  at 
national  celebrations,  to  hear  royalty  blatantly  extolled,  the  virtues  of  the  nation 
magnified,  and  the  country  glorified.  The  theme  of  the  lncwala  songs  is  hatred  of 
the  King  and  his  rejection  by  the  people.  The  actual  words  of  the  song  are  few, 
mournful,  tremendously  moving.  The  songs  are  repeated  again  and  again,  ‘  and 
once  heard,  no  one  can  ever  forget  ’.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  true  idea  of  the 
lncwala  performance  from  the  words  alone.  Very  often  the  apparently  meaningless 
refrain 

dji  a  o  o  or  shi  shi  shi 

dominates  the  song. 

The  songs  are  sacred,  not  secret.  Their  sacredness  is  impressed  on  the  youngest 
children,  and  it  is  a  more  than  ordinary  breach  of  the  law  to  sing  them  at  times  other 
than  during  the  weeks  of  lncwala ;  ‘  it  is  as  though  you  wanted  to  bring  trouble  on 
the  nation  ’.  In  Johannesburg  I  asked  a  great  friend  of  mine,  a  teacher,  to  check 
through  the  words  and  tune  with  me.  He  did  so  in  a  whisper,  then  suddenly  exclaimed, 
‘  I  fear.  Better  send  this  to  the  owner  (Sobhuza)  to  see.’ 

The  songs  indicate  the  growth  and  difficult  position  of  the  King.  Selby  Msimang, 
in  an  unpublished  description  of  the  lncwala ,  writes  of  the  song  ‘shi  shi’ :  ‘  The  song 
or  hymn  is  an  indirect  allusion  to  the  King’s  enemies,  not  necessarily  from  outside, 
but  may  be  from  members  of  the  royal  family,  or  among  the  tribesmen.  The  line  “  he 
hates  him!  ahoshi,  ahoshi,  ahoshi  ”,  is  intended  as  a  thrust  against  all  who  may  not 
join  in  the  lncwala ,  whose  non-participation  is  regarded  as  an  act  of  rebellion,  hostility 
and  personal  hatred  of  the  king.’  Of  the  simemo  he  writes,  inter  alia :  ‘  It  is  a  national 
expression  of  sympathy  for  the  King  who,  by  reason  of  the  manner  of  his  choice, 


1  In  1935  Sobhuza  sent  his  four  eldest  daughters 
together  with  two  other  royal  maidens  to  his  kraal 
at  Entonjeni  in  the  Peak  to  have  some  lessons  in  the 
lncwala  tunes  from  two  very  ancient  princesses, 
daughters  of  the  king  Mswati.  He  explained  to  me 
that  the  queens  of  Lobamba  had  not  grown  up  in 
the  royal  atmosphere  but  had  come  there  on  marri¬ 
age  and  the  lncwala  was  relatively  new  to  them.  I 
accompanied  the  young  princesses;  we  found  the 


old  women  most  exacting  teachers,  contemptuous 
of  the  singing  and  general  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
younger  generation,  and  one  old  lady  was  so  dis¬ 
gusted  at  a  rehearsal  with  the  warriors  that  she 
walked  away  and  vowed  she  would  not  listen  to 
them  again.  The  King  himself  went  to  the  Peak  that 
year,  so  that  it  was  a  period  of  hectic  festivity  and 
enthusiastic  singing  and  dancing. 
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necessarily  provokes  enemies  within  the  family.  The  King  may  be  one  of  the  very 
youngest  sons  of  his  father,  and  older  brothers  or  half-brothers  (as  they  are  called 
in  English)  must  needs  be  offended  at  a  mere  child  of  their  father  becoming  their 
king,  as  indeed  was  the  case  in  the  affair  of  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob.  The  songs 
show  the  hatred  evoked  by  the  King,  but  they  also  demonstrate  the  loyalty  of  his 
supporters.  The  people  who  sing  the  songs  sing  with  pain  and  suffering,  they 
hate  his  enemies  and  denounce  them.  One  informant  said,  “  I  think  these  songs  are 
magical  preventatives  against  harm  coming  to  the  king 

A  great  deal  is  contributed  by  the  dancing.  The  movement  at  the  Little  Incwala 
is  dignified  and  restrained.  There  is  no  abandoned  sorrow,  no  uncontrolled  gaiety 
of  the  movements  to  the  rhythm.  In  the  *  hand  song  ’  men  and  women  put  stick 
and  wand  under  the  left  arm  and  keep  the  right  free,  they  curve  it  slowly  inwards, 
the  body  sways  ever  so  lightly,  the  hand  pauses  and  moves  out,  and  in  the  pause  the 
right  foot  beats  slowly  down.  Men  and  women  have  slightly  different  steps,  sing 
different  parts  and  have  different  words,  but  there  is  perfect  harmony  and  co¬ 
ordination.  Every  now  and  then  in  each  dance  a  few  women  glide  forward  to 
‘  excite  ’  the  warriors.  They  move  in  their  status  groups,  no  princess  steps  forth 
with  a  queen,  no  child  with  a  group  of  adults,  no  commoner  with  royalty. 

The  dance  and  songs  are  more  than  entertainment — they  are  part  of  the  ritual 
strength  of  the  Swazi  as  opposed  to  other  nations ;  people  talk  of  ‘  playing  the 
Incwala  \  of  dancing  it;  they  emphasize  that  the  dance  itself  strengthens  the  King 
and  the  earth. 

During  the  interim  period  much  time  is  also  devoted  to  putting  the  costumes  in 
order.  There  is  always  danger  that  the  feathers  and  furs  will  be  destroyed  by  moths. 
Some  men  put  on  special  scents,  others  frequently  take  their  clothes  out  and  shake 
them,  a  few  buy  ‘  medicine  *  from  the  shops.  The  costume  is  expensive — if  each 
article  were  to  be  purchased  it  would  cost  over  £6,  but  as  a  rule  the  men  have  the 
cloak  made  from  the  tails  of  cattle  they  themselves  have  slaughtered  and  there  is 
barter  for  the  feathers,  leopard  skins,  &c. 

Sometimes  warriors  appeal  to  the  King  to  assist  them  to  obtain  their  costumes — 
during  a  dance  a  man  will  rush  towards  the  King,  bang  his  shield  with  a  flourish 
on  the  ground,  make  his  request  in  a  flood  of  praise,  and  run  back  to  his  line.  If  the 
monarch  grants  the  favour  he  is  loudly  extolled  and  if  he  ignores  it  the  man  bears 
no  grudge.  The  King  is  honoured  by  the  begging,  the  man  by  the  receiving. 
Clothing  at  the  Incwala  indicates  rank :  only  princes  may  wear  the  red  feather  of  the 
ligwalagwala  in  their  hair,  only  princesses  a  necklace  of  giraffe  hair  adorned  with 
shells.  The  clothing  worn  at  the  Incwala  is  more  than  adornment  or  sign  of  rank, 

it,  too,  is  ritually  potent,  and  many  of  the  animals  whose  skins  are  used  are  powerful 
and  dangerous. 

Representatives  from  the  entire  country  prepare  to  move  to  Lobamba;  and  at 
the  capital  itself  there  is  tremendous  activity ;  warriors  and  groups  of  women  sum¬ 
moned  by  the  Queen-Mother  bring  reed  for  the  fences  and  grass  for  thatching  in  an 
attempt  to  fix  huts  to  accommodate  the  numerous  guests ;  warriors  cut  down  logs  for 
boiling  the  beer  and  the  meat.  The  women  in  the  civilian  population  prepare  beer 
for  their  own  visitors,  aware  that  this  is  the  best  opportunity  of  showing  hospitality 
to  friends  and  of  making  a  profit  from  beer  sales  to  strangers.  Christmas  usually 
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falls  during  the  Incwala  period,  and  converts  come  in  their  congregation  to  see  the 
Queen-Mother.  Almost  every  day  a  service  is  held  in  her  courtyard;  the  Christians 
talk  of  the  Incwala  as  ‘  Christmas  of  the  heathens  and  the  pagans  docilely  agree, 
‘  Yes,  it  is  our  Christmas,  the  Christmas  of  our  King,  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year.’ 

The  moon  overhead  is  called yenkosi  lenkulu ,  the  moon  of  the  main  ceremony  of 
the  Incwala.  As  the  moon  grows  the  exact  date  on  which  the  Big  Incwala  should 
open  is  feverishly  discussed.  There  are  two  controversial  issues :  when  will  the  moon 
be  full,  and  should  the  Incwala  open  on  that  or  the  following  day  ?  The  old  advisers 
insist  that  when  the  King  is  still  only  the  Umntwana  (heir  apparent)  the  ritual  should 
commence  the  day  before  the  full  moon,  and  when  the  King  reaches  maturity  it 
should  open  with  the  full  moon,  and  when  he  has  a  full  harem  the  ceremony  should 
open  the  day  after  the  full  moon.  Sobhuza  disagrees,  but  has  obeyed  the  decision 
of  the  majority  of  his  councillors.  In  1934,  1935,  and  1936  the  Big  Incwala  opened 
one  day  after  full  moon. 

To  fetch  the  Sacred  Tree 

Swazi  name  each  of  the  days  of  the  big  Incwala  by  its  main  event  or  events,  and  that 
of  the  first  day  is  to  fetch  the  lusekwane ,  the  sacred  tree.  The  lusekwane  is  a  species  of 
acacia  that  grows  somewhat  sparsely  in  a  few  areas  in  Swaziland  and  near  the  coast.  It 
is  sometimes  known  as  ludziwo  Iwendlovu,  the  elephant’s  pot,  for,  some  say,  elephants 
like  eating  it.  It  grows  with  amazing  rapidity;  although  for  many  years  it  has  been 
fetched  from  the  same  spot  (the  Egundwini  kraal  near  the  Bulunga  mountains)  and 
large  quantities  have  been  chopped  for  the  ceremony,  the  area  is  not  yet  denuded. 
Another  significant  characteristic  is  that  the  leaves  remain  green  for  many  months, 
even  when  plucked.  Quick  growth,  greenness,  ever-recurring  fertility  symbols, 
characterize  most  of  the  ritual  ingredients  of  the  Incwala. 

As  in  the  mediaeval  legends,  knights  without  stain  set  forth  in  quest  of  the  grail, 
so  only  pure  youths  may  fetch  the  lusekwane.  Indeed  the  Swazi  say  the  tree  was  made 
expressly  to  distinguish  the  ‘  impure  ’  from  the  ‘  pure  ’ ;  a  distinction  that  is  drawn 
between  men  ‘  who  have  spent  their  strength  in  children  or  have  intrigued  with 
married  women  and  youths  who,  though  they  have  had  love  affairs,  have  not  made 
any  woman  pregnant  ’.  This  cleavage  usually  coincides  with  the  regimental  organiza¬ 
tion,  since  the  King  gives  a  regiment  as  a  whole  permission  to  marry  and  most  men 
take  the  opportunity.  It  is  considered  more  reprehensible  to  be  a  married  man  in  a 
regiment  not  yet  permitted  to  marry  than  a  bachelor  in  an  old  regiment.  If  anyone 
*  impure  ’  were  to  pick  the  lusekwane  its  leaves  would  shrivel.  Each  branch  is  a  divining 
rod  of  purity. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  tree  must  be  fetched  there  is  a  rush 
on  the  beer  in  the  huts  of  the  residents  at  the  capital;  the  warriors  know  they  have  a 
long  and  tiring  day  ahead  of  them,  and  that  no  food  need  be  provided  for  them  by 
the  rulers.  At  about  9  a.m.  the  command  rings  out  in  some  such  grandiose  phraseo¬ 
logy  :  ‘  Hear !  Listen  1  that  I  might  tell  you  matters  that  come  from  Shaka  the  black. 
He  who  wraps  himself  in  the  skin  of  a  lion.  Go  out.  With  all  powers.  At  once ! 
At  once  to  the  lusekwane .’  *  As  you  say  ’,  respond  the  men,  dressing  in  the  barracks, 
and  with  a  flourish  of  sticks,  and  shouting  regimental  cries,  they  enter  the  cattle  byre 
to  sing  and  dance — ‘  to  rejoice  and  work  and  strengthen  the  country  ’ — before  they 
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depart  on  their  mission.  Then  they  lope  to  Lozita  and  join  with  the  King’s  regiments 
whom  they  find  already  dancing  outside  his  cattle  byre.  Many  local  contingents  have 
swelled  the  permanent  regiments  and  others  are  still  arriving.  It  is  a  magnificent 
sight.  The  queens  of  Lozita  and  near-by  royal  homesteads,  and  a  number  of  other 
women,  face  the  vast  crescent  of  warriors.  Standing  somewhat  shamefacedly  in  the 
background  in  the  women’s  section  are  the  men  in  European  clothes. 

On  this  occasion  the  King  himself  is  expected  to  dance,  and  when  he  appears  there 
is  tremendous  excitement.  The  officials  urge  the  people,  ‘  Dance !  Dance !  The 
Incwala  is  not  a  thing  of  play.  Dance !  ’ 

As  the  King  and  his  special  attendants  take  their  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  front 
row  of  the  warriors,  the  men  greet  him  with  a  long  shrill  whistle.  The  King  dances 
with  his  men  for  nearly  two  hours  in  the  blazing  midsummer  heat  and  everyone 
‘  thanks  him  by  dancing  well  ’.  Although  he  wears  the  same  fantastic  costume  as 
the  men,  people  say  there  is  no  mistaking  him,  for  he  stands  out  clearh  by  his 
‘  personality  ’  even  among  the  princes.  At  last  a  councillor  stops  the  dancing  and 
appoints  responsible  men  to  take  charge  of  the  expedition;  exhorting  them  to  see 
that  the  warriors  neither  fight  nor  stray  and  that  they  return  well  and  safe. 

The  journey  to  the  lusekwane  is  a  hard  test  of  endurance  and  also  a  sign  of  manhood. 
Youngsters  are  intensely  anxious  to  go,  and  boast  once  they  have  been.  The  distance 
there  and  back  is  about  45  miles,  most  of  it  over  rough  footpaths.  No  food  is 
provided.  The  men  must  reach  the  trees  by  dusk  to  select  their  branches,  and  they 
must  be  back  at  Lobamba  before  dawn.  When  Luxoxo,  brother  of  King  Mbandzeni, 
was  Prince  of  Egundwini,  he  always  had  food  to  refresh  the  pilgrims,  but  his  suc¬ 
cessor  is  less  thoughtful,  or  generous.  Usually  a  few  boys  cannot  carry  on  and  drop 
out  along  the  roadside  and  sympathetic  friends  carry  them  back  a  branch. 

They  reach  the  trees  and  as  the  moon  rises  round  and  red  each  youth  hacks  down 
a  branch  with  a  knife  or  with  a  sharpened  edge  of  the  spear.  A  man  in  charge  starts 
a  new  sacred  song,  a  lullaby,  the  third  Incwala  song. 

We  lull  him,  shiyawo,  shiyawo, 

The  Child  grows,  we  rock  him,  shiyawo,  shiyawo, 

He  who  is  as  big  as  the  world,  shiyawo,  shiyawo. 

The  men  beat  their  shields  against  their  sides  and  Swazi  say  that  it  is  the  same 
rhythm  which  a  woman  uses  to  rock  a  child  to  sleep.  This  song  is  said  by  some  to 
have  been  sung  by  a  queen  in  exile  to  her  babe  who  later  became  the  King.  The 
song  indicates  clearly  what  the  lusekwane  will  do  for  the  King;  the  lusekwane,  as 
we  shall  see,  is  used  to  cover  the  sacred  enclosure  where  the  King  will  be  doctored 
and  born  again  with  new  strength  and  vitality.  According  to  Motsa,  ‘  the  lullaby 
sums  up  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  Incwala  which  affects  the  status  and  the  person 
of  the  King.  When  the  King  is  surrounded  by  the  lusekwane  we  believe  he  is  being 
reborn,  revitalized,  and  that  he  will  grow  in  prestige.’  Msimang  explains  it  in  almost 
identical  words  and  continues,  ‘  The  nation’s  life,  soul,  and  well-being  hang  in  the 
faith  and  belief  that  the  rebirth,  rejuvenation,  and  purification  of  the  King  ushers 
in  a  new  life,  added  virtue  and  strength  and  national  unity,  bound  up  in  the  life  of 
the  national  figure-head  and  sovereign.’  As  soon  as  everyone  has  picked  his  branch, 
the  pilgrims  leave,  singing  the  song  all  the  while,  beating  their  shields  and  moving 
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forward  with  a  rhythmic  hop.  To  add  to  the  hardships  of  these  young  ‘  knights  ’ 
so  strong  in  virtue,  rain,  the  blessing  of  the  ancestors,  is  considered  a  good  omen 
on  the  return  journey.  Late  in  the  night  they  reach  a  resting  place  near  Lozita,  the 
King’s  village,  and  if  he  is  in  a  generous  mood,  he  sends  a  beast  for  the  men  to 
slaughter  and  eat.  Here  they  remain  the  rest  of  the  night,  for  the  lusekwane  must  not 
be  contaminated  by  the  sex  life  of  the  village,  it  must  be  kept  pure  and  fresh.  The 
carrier  himself  may  go  into  a  village  for  a  while,  but  he  must  leave  the  branch 
outside,  and  no  youth  would  think  of  breaking  the  law,  afraid  of  the  anger  of  his 
friends,  and  the  possible  harm  it  might  bring  on  his  people.  The  ‘  impure  ’  join  the 
company  and  towards  dawn  the  entire  army  marches  to  Lobamba,  the  youths  in 
front  bearing  their  green  branches.  From  the  high  sand-heaps  of  Lobamba  the 
people  see  them  as  they  rest  awaiting  the  dawn  and  the  King.  Their  cloaks  glisten 
in  the  dim  light  ‘  like  the  wings  of  flying  ants  ’  (Sobhuza’s  analogy).  Friends  bring 
them  porridge,  roasted  mealies,  beer,  and  some  seek  food  for  themselves,  but  they 
leave  the  branches  far  from  possible  pollution. 

As  the  sun  rises  on  this,  the  second  day  of  the  big  Incwala ,  a  group  of  men  fetch 
the  King  from  the  harem  to  greet  the  expedition,  and  lead  it  to  the  cattle  byre  of  the 
capital.  The  commander  of  the  regiments  divides  the  men  into  age  classes,  and  the 
pilgrims,  lustily  singing  the  lullaby  and  holding  the  branches  like  wands,  push 
through  the  narrow  gateway,  circle  along  the  right  wing  towards  the  inhlambelo , 
pass  in  front  of  the  entrance  and  drop  the  branches  one  on  top  of  the  other  into  a 
high  sacred  heap.  They  caper  off  to  join  the  men  waiting  outside  and  then  all 
re-enter,  are  organized  into  the  semicircle  and  sing  Incwala  songs  and  imigubo.  The 
King  and  the  women  join  in,  the  sun  blazes  down,  the  youths  seem  to  have  overcome 
their  weariness.  The  dancing  after  the  return  from  the  pilgrimage  appears  to  be  a 
tremendously  powerful  mass  experience. 

In  36  hours  (counting  from  the  time  they  started  dancing  at  Lobamba  before 
leaving  for  the  lusekwane)  the  pilgrims  have  danced  6  to  10  hours,  walked  roughly 
50  miles,  cut  the  tough  and’ thorny  branches  of  the  tree,  eaten  little  food  (a  leader  of 
each  age-class  always  carries  a  hemp  pipe  to  stave  off  hunger)  and  slept  a  couple  of 
hours  in  the  open  veld,  perhaps  in  the  rain.  Only  when  eventually  the  regiments 
are  dismissed,  do  the  youths  seem  to  realize  their  utter  exhaustion,  and  most  of  them 
sleep  the  rest  of  the  day.  Their  services  are  again  commanded  for  the  morrow. 

The  Bull 

The  third  day  is  spoken  of  as  the  day  of  leaves  {emacembe),  and  of  the  bull  ( inkunzi ), 
the  two  outstanding  ritual  acts  of  the  day.  The  leaves  are  really  whole  branches  of 
a  hardy  shrub,  the  mbondvo ,  that  grows  profusely  on  the  flats  near  the  capital.  Its 
characteristics  are  its  tough  branches  (they  make  excellent  switches),  and  its  thick, 
strong,  green  foliage.  The  mbondvo  is  used  for  other  occasions  of  royal  doctoring ; 
from  it  are  cut  some  of  the  wooden  pegs  in  the  Queen-Mother’s  crown,  and  the 
necklace  worn  by  a  queen  while  her  royal  baby  is  suckling.  The  youths  who  plucked 
the  lusekwane  and  those  who  were  too  weak  or  young  to  travel  so  far,  are  summoned 
early  in  the  morning  to  gather  the  emacembe.  The  branches  of  the  mbondvo  are  thrown 
near  those  of  the  lusekwane  to  the  lullaby  tune.  Old  men  cover  the  inhlambelo  com¬ 
pletely  with  the  lusekwane  at  the  top  and  the  emacembe  at  the  bottom.  Only  a  small 
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arched  doorway,  wide  enough  for  a  beast  to  squeeze  through,  is  left  uncovered  and 
this  is  later  closed  with  heavy  logs  to  ‘  hide  the  secrets  of  kingship  ’.  Then  all  is 
ready  for  the  major  act,  the  catching  of  the  ‘  bull  \ 

Europeans  usually  arrive  during  the  day,  anxious  to  watch  a  *  grand  bull  fight  ’, 
‘  native  life  in  the  raw  There  are  few  who  see  in  it  anything  but  a  barbaric  display 
of  courage  and  cruelty.  The  Whites  bring  gifts  to  the  Queen-Mother — tobacco, 
cloth,  sweets,  cigarettes.  A  few  bottles  of  Commando  brandy  or  White  Horse  whisky 
(Tears  of  the  King  of  England !)  find  their  way  to  the  princes. 

The  Bemanti  come,  crossing  the  veld  towards  the  cattle  byre — a  company  of  about 
twenty  men,  walking  without  songs,  some  in  Incrvala  clothing,  others  in  ragged 
European  jackets  and  shirts.  They  have  come  to  stay  till  the  end  of  the  ceremony, 
and  the  carriers  (tidzibi)  bring  their  blankets,  mats,  and  head-rests.  In  the  centre  are 
the  men  with  plants  for  the  ritual,  and  these  are  taken  into  the  inhlambelo  and  guarded. 
A  few  of  the  party  pillage,  as  on  the  first  visit  at  the  Little  Incwala. 

Again  the  veterans  of  Zombodze  open  the  ceremony  with  the  ‘hand  song’,  the 
cattle  of  the  capital  are  brought  in  for  the  occasion,  the  regiments,  now  from  the 
entire  nation,  rush  in  and  take  their  places  in  the  crescent  and  the  women  play  their 
part.  Only  the  costume  is  different;  on  their  heads  the  men  have  tight-fitting  caps 
of  black  ostrich  feathers  magnificently  adorned  with  clumps  of  sakabula  (widow- 
bird);  the  Queen-Mother  and  her  co-wives  wear  coronets  of  umhlangala  (?)  skin, 
long  cloaks  of  brayed  hide,  and  their  skin  skirts  are  drawn  up  under  their  armpits, 
hiding  the  breasts,  instead  of  toga-wise  over  the  shoulder.  The  men’s  cap  is  for 
adornment ;  the  dress  of  the  women  is  of  greater  significance :  the  style  of  head-dress  is 
that  worn  when  women  are  entitled  to  great  respect — the  respect  of  a  mother-in-law, 
while  the  way  the  apron  lies  is  the  style  enforced  for  a  woman  in  early  wifehood  and 
first  pregnancy.  The  ‘  mothers  of  the  King  ’  are  selected  for  special  notice  on  this 
day ;  they  are  respected  by  all  the  nation  because  of  their  relationship  to  the  King. 

In  his  covered  enclosure  the  King  is  treated  by  the  priests.  Utensils  are  again 
brought  from  the  store  hut  in  the  harem — a  native  hammer  of  iron,  pincers  with 
which  the  King  will  eat  of  powerful  medicine,  grinding  stones,  a  bundle  of  wands. 
A  young  insila  goes  with  a  calabash  to  fetch  water  from  any  near-by  river  to  mix 
with  the  powerful  liquids  fetched  by  the  Eelwandle. 

Meanwhile  the  councillors  point  out  to  the  Eelwandle  a  large  black  beast,  the 
umdutshulwa.  People  talk  of  it  as  inkunzi ,  a  bull,  but  actually  it  is  an  ox.  Reliable 
informants  state  that  at  present  it  is  called  a  bull  because  it  is  being  confused  with  the 
inkunzi  yombenge,  the  bull  of  the  strips,  which  was  indeed  a  bull  and  was  used  to 
doctor  the  regiments  before  they  went  to  battle.  Other  informants  say  that  it  is 
called  a  bull  because  it  is  made  strong  as  a  bull  by  medicines  and  that  the  King  is 
ritually  identified  with  it,  the  strongest  beast  in  the  herd.  The  beast  is  stolen  from  a 
commoner’s  herd — ‘  such  a  fine  beast;  the  owner  is  always  angry,  but  what  can  he 
say — a  thing  of  kingship  ’. 

The  beast  must  be  caught  in  the  hands  of  the  youths  who  fetched  the  sacred  tree. 
Councillors  drive  it  along  with  the  other  beasts  to  make  it  tractable,  through  the 
narrow  doorway  of  the  inhlambelo ,  and  all  the  other  animals  come  out  after  a  few 
seconds.  The  ‘  pure  ’  stand  tense,  ready  to  pounce  as  the  nmdutshulwa  emerges  and 
to  pummel  it  with  their  strong  young  hands.  They  discard  their  finery  for  the  ordeal 
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and  retain  only  their  loin  skins.  Most  of  the  spectators  beat  a  cautious  retreat,  and 
the  women,  especially  royalty,  are  carefully  evacuated. 

The  sound  of  the  mournful  Incwala  hymns  rings  out  from  the  older  men  who  remain 
performing,  apparently  unmoved  by  fear  or  curiosity.  Inside  the  inhlambelo  the  King 
strikes  the  bull  with  a  wand  of  masweti  timber  and  ‘  though  it  may  have  been  one  of 
the  most  docile  animals  when  it  entered  the  inhlambelo  it  comes  out  as  vicious  and 
wild  as  a  buffalo  ’  ( mzululeke ).  The  boys  are  after  it.  Madly  the  animal  rushes  towards 
a  gateway.  One  year  it  broke  right  through  the  palisade  and  streaked  across  the  veld. 
The  few  intrepid  onlookers  grow  wildly  excited.  One  of  the  ‘  pure  ’  youths  is 
abreast  of  it.  He  grabs  its  tail.  He  is  pulled  along  the  ground  and  lets  go  his  hold. 
Another  lad  takes  his  chance.  He  hangs  on  to  the  tail  till  the  rest  catch  up.  The 
shout  goes  forth:  ‘  They  have  overcome  it.’ 

To  throw  the  bull  with  naked  hands  is  a  trial  of  strength  and  a  test  of  purity. 
Every  boy  is  eager  for  fame.  Before  the  event  the  boys  boast  to  each  other  of  what 
they  will  do,  and  afterwards  the  first  to  grab  the  beast  is  highly  praised  for  his  skill 
and  bravery.  Swazi  are  convinced  that  if  someone  *  impure  ’  has  managed  to  gather 
the  sacred  lusekwane,  without  his  guilt  being  detected,  his  sin  will  be  exposed  by  the 
umdutshulwa.  There  is  doubt,  however,  as  to  whether  the  punishment  will  be  meted 
out  directly  or  vicariously.  Some  informants  insist  that  no  matter  how  hard  an 
innocent  boy  be  thrown  or  even  trampled  upon,  he  will  suffer  no  real  hurt,  while  if 
the  sinner  be  only  touched  the  injury  will  be  severe.  Others  insist  that  the  beast 
selects  a  scapegoat  and  when,  in  1936,  a  youth  had  his  leg  broken,  it  was  not  against 
him  that  most  criticism  was  levelled.  Youngsters  themselves  tend  to  regard  vicarious 
punishment  as  the  rule,  and  when  I  suggested  to  a  very  immature  boy  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  his  being  hurt,  he  replied  lugubriously  that  the  bull  doesn’t  look  for 
the  sinner  but  the  sin.  If  someone  is  hurt,  the  sinner  should  be  discovered  and 
punished  though  the  damage  has  already  been  done :  his  wand  is  in  the  inhlambelo , 
his  hand  is  on  the  beast  that  is  needed  to  doctor  the  King. 

The  word  umdutshulwa  is  derived  from  kuduBula — to  thump  or  pummel.  During 
the  years  I  witnessed  the  ceremony,  the  moment  the  beast  was  thrown  the  youngsters, 
vigorously  singing  the  lullaby,  pummelled  the  beast  with  their  hands  and  those  who 
could  jumped  on  it,  till  it  was  barely  alive  when  they  dragged  it  to  the  inhlambelo. 

I  was  told  ‘  the  hands  of  all  the  boys  should  come  to  the  umdutshulwa  like  the  waters 
of  all  the  world  go  into  the  medicine  for  the  king.’  Sobhuza  insists  that  the  animal 
should  never  have  been  jumped  on,  and,  since  I  left,  he  has  ordered  the  boys  not  to 
pummel  or  stamp  on  it,  but  merely  throw  it  and  pull  it  as  fast  as  possible  into  the 
inhlambelo.  The  time  from  the  emergence  of  the  beast  until  its  final  capture  was 
between  thirty  and  fifty  minutes  in  the  years  1934-6;  with  the  change  in  procedure 
it  was  only  a  few  minutes  in  1939. 

As  a  result  of  pressure  put  on  the  nation  by  the  government  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  compress  the  ‘  killing  of  the  bull  ’  into  the  shortest  possible  time.  The 
government  acted  because  of  representations  made  to  it  by  the  S.P.C.A.,  who  were 
urging  the  complete  abolition  of  the  ritual  on  the  grounds  of  cruelty.  At  a  meeting 
I  attended  in  1935,  where  the  matter  was  heatedly  discussed,  the  councillors  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  rite  could  not  be  abolished :  ‘  It  was  law  from  the  beginning  .  . . 
the  umdutshulwa  is  tied  to  many  things — the  lusekwane ,  the  water,  and  all  that  is  done 
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in  the  inhlambelo.  Without  it  there  could  be  no  Incwala .’  A  coloured  man  with  whom 
I  discussed  the  position  later,  asked  bitterly :  ‘  Is  it  worse  to  kill  a  bull  for  religious 
reasons  than  to  destroy  a  nation  with  colour  prejudice?  ’ 

The  umdutshulwa  is  killed  by  the  Belwandle  in  the  inhlambelo  and  special  portions  are 
taken  to  doctor  the  King.  One  of  the  inner  circle  cuts  a  deep  incision  in  the  right 
side  where  the  ribs  end,  someone  puts  in  his  hand  and  breaks  the  windpipe,  and  as 
the  animal  bellows  its  last  the  men  give  its  spirit  the  royal  whistle.  The  Belrvandle 
cut  off  snippets  of  the  different  inner  organs,  liver,  entrails,  silverside  steak,  they  cut 
a  bit  of  the  ear,  the  tongue,  lower  lip,  and  other  parts  that  ‘  have  power  ’  and  they 
remove  the  gall  bladder  very  carefully.  That  night  the  dismembered  animal  is  kept 
in  the  shrine  hut  of  the  nation ;  part  of  it  is  used  to  ‘  put  strength  into  the  King  ’. 

The  next  rite  of  this,  the  third  day,  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  potency  of 
the  King.  The  ‘  pure  ’  are  summoned  to  drive  into  the  cattle  byre  a  black  ox.  This 
ox  is  known  as  the  incwambo ,  and  on  it  the  King  sits  and  is  washed  with  sacred  waters. 
The  incrvambo  holds  a  unique  place  in  the  royal  herd,  it  must  not  be  beaten,  maltreated, 
or  used  for  any  mundane  task.  When  it  loses  its  vigour  a  young  substitute  is  found 
but  the  old  is  never  killed.  Incwambo ,  according  to  some  informants,  is  a  physiological 
term  applied  to  a  muscle  near  the  testicles.  The  ox  is  forced  to  the  ground,  the  King 
sits  on  it  naked  and  the  right-hand  insila  washes  his  right  while  the  left-hand  insila 
washes  his  left  side.  The  water  is  powerful  with  foamy  medicines  that  bestow 
personality  and  include  umtuso ,  from  kutusa  (to  stir  or  awaken),  a  prescription  given 
to  bulls  to  make  them  strong  and  quick  to  climb  the  cows,  and  to  men  to  stir  virility. 
The  incwambo  is  so  powerful  that  all  those  who  touch  it  must  wash  their  whole  bodies, 
and  when  the  incwambo  dies  it  is  ritually  burnt  by  old  men,  and  people  should  not  go 
near  the  smoke  lest  by  inhaling  it  they  go  mad.  The  King,  as  he  sits  on  the  incwambo, 
is  made  the  bull  of  the  people  \  Amongst  the  medicines  that  he  is  given  to  eat  is  a 
small  hard  lump  near  the  liver,  known  as  the  impundu.  This  may  never  be  eaten  by 
young  men  for  it  is  believed  that  it  would  make  them  lose  their  way,  go  astray,  and 
be  disrespectful.  It  is  the  food  of  the  old  men  no  longer  able  to  fight.  When  the 
King  comes  to  this  piece  he  calls  the  attention  of  the  Belwandle  who  start  with 
simulated  anger  and  surprise,  ‘  Hau — you  are  eating  the  impundu .’  And  as  he  bites  it, 
but  does  not  swallow  it,  the  crowd  is  given  the  sign  to  applaud  his  development. 
It  is  believed  that  he  has  staved  off  harm  in  the  coming  year. 

All  this  time  the  regiments  have  been  chanting  their  songs,  and  as  night  falls  they 
are  organized  into  a  circle  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Little  Incwala.  The  simemo  ritual  is 
again  enacted  with  different  medicines.  Sometimes  rain  falls,  but  even  if  the  men  get 
drenched  they  must  not  seek  cover.  They  finally  go  to  the  river  to  wash,  but  the 
Belwandle  remain  in  the  inhlambelo  busily  preparing  for  the  morrow  when  the  drama 
reaches  a  dramatic  denouement. 

The  Great  Day 

The  fourth  day  is  the  great  day,  the  Incwala,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  day  of 
throwing  the  gourd.  On  this  day  the  King  appears  in  all  his  splendour,  and  the 
ambivalent  attitude  of  love  and  hate  felt  by  his  brothers  and  by  his  non-related 
subjects  to  him  and  to  each  other  is  dramatized. 

Before  dawn  the  people  begin  singing  and  dancing  for  the  King.  Only  the  sacred 
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lncwala  songs  and  no  imigubo  may  be  chanted  on  this  day.  Two  tunes  are  heard  at 
once — the  lullaby  song  of  the  boys  as  they  drive  the  incwambo  into  the  inhlatnbelo  and 
a  chant  of  hate  from  the  men  and  women.  As  the  sun  rises  the  King  is  bathed  by  his 
tinsila ,  and  when  they  have  done,  the  scene  of  acdon  moves  from  the  cattle  byre  to 
the  harem.  The  regiments  go  out  of  the  lower  gate  and  the  women  through  the 
upper  and  form  arcs  in  the  space  between  the  harem  and  the  indlunkulu,  leaving  a 
small  pathway  for  the  King. 

The  King  walks  from  his  sanctuary  to  the  hut  where  he  solemnized  his  first 
recognized  marriage,  his  marriage  with  the  woman  of  the  Matsebula  clan.  He  is 
naked  but  for  a  glowing  white  penis  cap  of  ivory — lupondvo  Iwendlovu — and  as  he  passes 
the  people  whom  he  rules,  the  women  weep  and  the  song  of  hate  rings  out  with 
penetrating  melancholy.  Later,  when  I  asked  the  women  why  they  had  wept  the 
Queen- Mother  said :  ‘  It  is  pain  to  see  him  a  King;  my  child  goes  alone  through  the 
people  and  the  queens  said,  ‘  We  pity  him.  There  is  no  other  man  who  could  walk 
naked  in  front  of  everybody  ’ ;  and  an  old  man  added,  *  The  work  of  a  king  i9  indeed 
heavy.’  On  either  side  of  him  are  his  priests,  one  of  whom  carries  a  pot  of  sacred 
medicine.  They  go  with  him  into  the  hut  and  the  councillors  order  silence.  The 
ullaby  sung  by  the  youths  who  remained  in  the  cattle  byre  to  take  out  the  incwambo 
is  heard  dimly  in  the  distance.  The  king  takes  a  mouthful  of  the  medicine  (unstrained 
beer  mixed  with  umtuso )  and  as  he  is  about  to  spit  it  out  the  councillor  gives  the  signal 
‘  eh  eh !  he  stabs  it  ’  and  the  crowd  responds.  He  spits  the  medicine  through  two 
small  holes,  one  in  the  front  (east)  over  the  doorway  and  the  other  at  the  back  (west). 
Into  this  hut  were  placed  special  ropes  connected  with  national  well-being,  and  as  the 
King  spits  his  strength  goes  ‘  right  through  ’  and  awakes  his  people.  In  this  rite 
the  King  reveals  his  potency.  Sobhuza  recalls  how  on  his  marriage  to  laMatsebula 
a  similar  rite  was  performed.  Some  old  councillors  tell  him  on  that  occasion  he 
should  have  cohabited  with  her  and  the  cry,  ‘  eh !  he  stabs  it  ’  would  have  marked 
their  union. 

By  now  he  is  sufficiently  strong  to  bite  {luma)  the  most  powerful  of  the  new  season’s 
crops  and  after  that  his  people  can  perform  their  own  ‘  first  fruits  ’  ritual.  He  returns 
to  his  sanctuary  and  the  women  and  warriors  encircle  it  as  he  spits  for  the  last  time 
to  the  east  and  west  with  a  medicine  made  of  the  water  of  the  sea,  green  foods,  and 
pordons  of  the  umdutshulwa. 

The  regiments  leave  the  byre,  and  after  a  while  the  King  goes  to  the  harem  and 
all  the  immature  children  living  at  the  capital  are  summoned  to  the  inhlambelo  to 
eat  the  meat  of  the  umdutshulwa  and  receive  special  purifying  medicines  to  bite. 
Despite  their  love  of  meat  the  children  go  unwillingly,  for  they  find  the  flesh  of  the 
umdutshulwa  rather  revolting — it  is  bruised  and  tasteless,  the  blood  is  clotted,  the 
essence  has  gone.  The  bones  must  not  be  cracked  open  and,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  meat,  are  carefully  carried  to  the  ritual  hut  of  the  Queen-Mother’s  enclosure. 
When  the  children  have  finished  eating  they  go  to  the  river  to  wash. 

The  different  representative  status  groups  in  the  nadon  ‘  bite  ’,  i.e.  partake  ritually 
of  medicines,  during  the  morning  of  the  great  day.  There  is  a  separate  potsherd  for 
the  King’s  wives,  for  his  brothers’  wives,  for  his  sister  and  brothers,  for  his  children, 
for  his  councillors,  and  for  his  priests.  His  mother  and  her  co-wives  have  a  separate 
ritual  the  following  day.  The  regiments  do  not  luma ;  the  King,  their  leader 
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lumas  for  them,  but  the  men  often  perform  private  ritual  before  eating  the  green 
foods.  The  King’s  children  luma  in  the  inhlambeloy  the  others  in  the  veld,  at  the  back 
of  the  capital.  An  indvuna  is  in  charge  of  each  pot  to  see  that  only  those  entitled  to  the 
sacred  mixture  partake,  and  to  show  the  people  how  to  use  it.  The  mixtures  are 
slightly  different,  though  the  basic  ingredients  in  each  are  the  same — a  little  gourd 
and  long  strips  of  sugar-cane  black  with  charred  medicine  and  boiled  with  various 
wild  greens.  Within  each  group  the  members  luma  in  order  of  seniority,  for  example 
among  the  queens  laMatsebula  goes  first,  then  laMotsa  and  so  on  down  to  the  king’s 
recognized  sweethearts.  Each  nibbles  off  a  little  bit  of  gourd,  spits  it  out,  takes 
another  bite  and  swallows  it,  repeats  the  process  with  the  sweet  reed,  takes  a  small 
piece  of  each  and  taps  her  joints  saying  aloud  ‘  strengthen  joint  ’,  finally  washes  her 
hands  and  goes  away.  They  fear  that  otherwise  their  joints  would  be  brittle  as  the 
new  grass  that  their  stomachs  would  not  ‘  be  right  ’  and  that  they  would  fall  sick 

and  quickly  die.  To-day  there  are  many  cases  of  non-performance,  especially  among 
converts  to  Christianity.  b 

Towards  midday  the  command  is  given  for  the  people  to  dress  in  full  Incwala 
clothing  and  go  to  the  cattle  byre.  Each  male  age  class  has  a  distinctive  crown  of 
animal  skin  beneath  the  small  tight  cap  of  ostrich  feathers.  The  Queen-Mother  wears 
a  cloak  of  leopard  skin,  thus  standing  out  from  among  her  co- wives  in  their  cloaks 
of  hide.  The  young  queens  on  this  day  must  discard  their  cloth  shawls  and  wear 
only  native  clothing  and  they  look  extraordinarily  dignified  in  their  leather  skirts 
and  aprons  their  hair  specially  prepared,  and  black  feathers,  tied  over  their  ears 
tailing  softly  on  their  cheeks.  A  special  man  is  appointed  to  put  the  red  feathers 
into  the  hair  of  the  little  princes  and  princesses  whose  clothes  are  carefully  chosen 

alike  for  each  sex.  Everyone  who  comes  to  the  Incwala  wears  best  clothes  -  it  is  an 
occasion  of  utmost  display. 

It  has  become  customary  for  the  Resident  Commissioner  or  his  representative  to 
come  to  the  afternoon  of  the  great  day  and  look  around.  Sobhuza  and  his  body¬ 
guard,  all  in  full  Incwala  clothes,  lead  the  members  of  the  European  government  past 
the  men  as  they  stand  and  sing  in  the  cattle  byre  and  then  the  Europeans  sit  and 
watch  from  the  tent  specially  sent  down  and  erected  by  Native  police  in  the  morning 
Qune  a  fe  J  other  Europeans  also  come  to  look  on,  and  near  them  hover  a  number 

of  dressed  Native  men.  The  presence  of  the  Europeans  in  no  way  interferes  with 

the  ceremony,  and  they  leave  before  the  climax.  They  see  and  hear  only  three  of  the 

very  impressive  Incwala  dance-songs  which  continue  as  the  sun  moves  from  its  height 
towards  its  resting-place.  6 

There  is  feverish  activity  in  the  inkkmMo.  Strange  medicines  are  brought  in 
o  hers  are  taken  out.  At  one  stage  the  constant  bodyguard  of  the  Queen-Mother 
leaves  her  side,  removes  his  elaborate  clothing,  and  dressed  only  in  his  loin  skin 
moves  unostentatiously  towards  the  King  and  leads  him  to  the  inhlamhek.  After  a 

fsmTh"  f ‘"g,  returns  to  “s  «gtaent  and  a  little  later  the  other  man,  carrying 
a  small  bundle  of  medicine,  goes  inconspicuously  towards  the  Mdaimba  hills.  He  if 

holding  in  his  hand  the  quick-growing  evergreen  parasite,  the  ihlatsi,  first  cord  of 
medicine  to  protect  every  child  of  the  King.  The  ihlatsi  is  typical  of  so  many  of  the 
ingredients— green,  quick-growing.  y 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  Incwala  enters  a  new  phase.  The  male  members  of  the 
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royal  clan  surround  the  King,  the  rest  of  the  army  surges  behind  and  the  song 
changes  abruptly : 

We  shall  leave  them  with  their  country. 

Whose  travellers  are  like  distant  thunder, 

Do  you  hear,  Dlambula,  do  you  hear  ? 

and  the  women  sing 

Do  you  hear  ? 

Let  us  go,  let  us  go. 

The  words  and  the  tune  are  wild  and  sad  like  the  sea  ‘  when  the  sea  is  angry  and  the 
birds  of  the  sea  are  tossed  on  the  waves  \  The  royal  women  move  backwards  and 
forwards  in  small  desperate  groups  uttering  their  cry.  Many  weep.  The  men’s  feet 
stamp  the  ground  vigorously  and  slowly,  the  black  plumes  wave  and  flutter,  the 
princes  come  closer  driving  the  King  in  their  midst.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  bring 
him  to  his  sanctuary,  the  crowd  grows  frenzied,  the  singing  louder,  the  bodies  sway 
and  press  against  the  sides  of  the  enclosure  and  the  King  is  forced  within.  The  priests 
follow,  the  princes  draw  back  a  little,  an  old  man  in  full  lnnvala  finery  jigulates  in  the 
doorway,  spurring  on  the  dancers,  keeping  them  from  seeing  what  is  happening 
to  their  King. 

What  does  it  mean?  I  received  two  possible  interpretations,  or  rather,  two 
speculations.  First,  ‘  The  Malangeni  (royal  group)  want  to  migrate  once  again.  They 
want  their  King  to  come  with  them,  they  want  to  leave  the  people  whom  they  distrust 
in  the  country  where  they  stayed  a  little  while.’  The  second  suggestion  was :  ‘  The 
Malangeni  show  their  hatred  of  the  King.  They  denounce  him  and  force  him  from 
their  midst.’ 

The  next  act  seems  to  support  the  second  version.  The  song  changes  once  again. 
The  princes  lunge  with  their  sticks  against  the  small  doorway  and  beat  their  shields 
in  agitation,  draw  back  slowly  and  beseechingly,  try  to  lure  him  out,  beg  him  with 
praises,  *  Come  from  your  sanctuary.  The  sun  is  leaving  you,  You  the  High  One. 
Dlambula  ’,  and  the  song  continues : 

Come,  come,  king  of  kings, 

Come,  father,  come, 

Come  king,  oh  come  here  king. 

There  emerges  a  figure  weird  as  the  monster  of  legends.  He  is  Silo ,  a  nameless 
creature.  On  his  head  is  a  cap  of  black  plumes  that  cover  his  face  and  blow  about 
his  shoulders,  and  underneath  the  feathers  is  glimpsed  a  head-band  of  a  lion’s  skin. 
His  body  is  covered  in  bright  green  grass  and  evergreen  shoots  that  trail  on  the 
ground.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  shield  smeared  with  fat  of  the  sacred  herd,  the 
tnfukrvane.  His  right  hand  is  empty  and  as  he  moves  it  gleams  with  lines  of  dark 
medicine.  The  fatty  tissue  (umhlehlo)  of  the  umdutshulwa  is  tied  cross- wise  on  his  chest 
and  the  blown  up  gall-bladder  lies  on  the  costume.  Round  his  loins  is  a  belt  of  silver 

monkey  skin.  .  . 

Each  item  of  the  costume  has  meaning  and  ritual  association.  The  green  grass  is 

the  uniuzi ,  razor-edged,  strong,  from  which  are  made  the  mats  in  the  shrine  hut 
that  are  kept  from  one  reign  to  another,  a  symbol  of  the  life  and  continuity  of  the 
nation.  The  mfukwane  are  the  sacred  herd  of  kingship  that  have  the  tip  of  the  tails 
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cut  off  to  brand  them  for  the  work  of  kingship.  They  are  rarely  killed  and  those  who 
eat  of  their  meat  cautiously  lean  forward  so  that  no  drop  of  fat  may  touch  the  body 
and  cause  madness,  ‘  their  milk  is  red  and  they  have  human  feelings  ’.  The  King,  his 
mother,  and  the  great  ritual  wife  laMatsebula  smear  themselves  with  the  fat.  They 
alone  are  powerful  enough  to  withstand  it  and  are  made  more  powerful  by  using  it. 
The  silver  monkey  has  the  power  of  life — ‘  no  one  has  ever  seen  it  die  \  It  is  used 
as  a  sling  for  an  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  it  is  ‘  his  health  \ 

In  this  powerful  costume  the  King  appears  reluctant  to  return  to  the  nation.  He 
executes  a  crazy  elusive  dance  with  knees  flexed  and  swaying  body.  The  movements 
are  an  intuitive  response  to  the  rhythm  and  situation,  a  dance  that  no  ordinary  man 
knows  and  that  the  King  was  never  taught.  The  old  teachers  who  trained  him  in  all 
his  duties  explained.  We  do  not  know  it,  we  are  not  kings,  it  will  come  to  you 
at  the  time.’  Suddenly  he  crouches  low  and  disappears  into  his  hole,  and  the  tinsila 
follow  close  behind  picking  up  any  bits  that  drop  off  the  sacred  costume,  lest  they  be 
used  by  enemies  to  ruin  the  nation.  The  princes  spring  forward  crying  ‘  Come  out, 
king  of  kings.’  They  draw  back,  pause,  sway  forward.  At  last  he  responds.  At  his 
approach  they  retire,  enticing  him  to  follow,  but  after  a  few  steps  he  turns  back  and 
they  close  behind  him  again.  Everyone  is  urged  to  dance.  The  tindvuna  bring  down 
their  batons  and  shout,  Beat  your  shields.’  The  people  dance  with  vigour;  here 
more  than  at  any  other  stage  they  keep  their  King  alive  and  healthy  by  their  own 
movements.  The  mime  goes  on  with  increasing  tension,  each  appearance  of  the  King 
making  a  sudden  startling  and  unforgettable  impact.  His  eyes  shine  through  the 
feathers  as  he  tosses  his  head,  his  face  is  dark  with  black  medicine,  dripping  down 
his  legs  and  arms  are  black  streaks— he  is  terrifying,  and  as  the  knife-edged  grass  cuts 
into  his  skin  he  tosses  his  body  furiously  in  pain  and  rage. 

During  this  scene  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  capture  of  the  umdutshulwa  come 
in  with  special  large  black  shields  ( tihlangu ),  which  are  like  the  ancient  war  shields 
and  not  the  ordinary  shield  (lihaivu)  used  every  day  for  dancing  and  display.  The 
tihlangu  are  kept  all  the  year  round  in  a  special  shelter  in  the  barracks  at  the  capital 
and  are  cut  from  the  hides  of  cattle  slaughtered  by  the  rulers.  If  anyone  by  accident 
during  the  year  touches  the  black  shields  he  immediately  goes  to  wash,  for  among 
them  are  shields  touched,  as  we  shall  see,  by  the  powerful  doctored  calabash.  The 
men  with  the  tihlangu  move  to  the  front  row  of  dancers  and  the  music  changes : 

Thunder  deep, 

That  they  hear  the  thunderous  beat, 
dji,  eh,  eh. 

The  front  row  thump  the  large  shields  with  clenched  fists  and  the  King  dances 
towards  them.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  long  black  wand.  At  his  approach  the 
warriors  retreat;  he  retires  and  returns.  After  two  or  three  appearances  durina  this 
song  he  appears  with  nothing  in  his  right  hand  and  the  men  see  that  the  end  is°near. 
Aliens  and  royalty  are  told  to  leave  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  King  comes  out  with 
a  vivid  green  gourd  in  his  hand.  It  is  luselwa  hvenibo — the  wild  gourd  from  ‘  Embo  ’ 
the  direction  from  which  the  Dlamini  first  migrated.  Two  gourds  are  fetched  each 
year;  the  King  ‘  plays  ’  with  one,  and  the  other  is  kept  till  the  following  year  and 
burnt.  The  gourd  that  looks  so  green  is  therefore  not  the  gourd  plucked  that  year 
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but  the  previous  year.  The  King  retreats  into  his  lair  tantalizing  the  men.  They 
place  their  shields  horizontally,  waiting  for  the  fruit  that  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
to  the  ground.  Finally  he  lurches  purposefully  forward  and  throws  the  gourd  lightly 
on  to  one  of  the  tihlangu.  There  is  a  wild  stamping  of  feet  and  frantic  hissing  and 
thumping.  In  olden  days,  some  informants  insist  that  had  the  recipient  of  the  gourd 
gone  to  war  he  would  have  been  the  first  killed  since  he  was  selected  to  hold  the 
powerful  vessel  symbolizing  the  past.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  a  national  scapegoat, 
a  sacrifice  for  the  future. 

The  dancers  disperse,  the  men  with  the  black  shields  go  to  the  river  and  only 
the  King  remains  in  the  inhlambclo  with  his  priests.  They  remove  his  elaborate 
costume  and  take  it  to  the  shrine  hut,  where  lie  the  remains  of  the  umdutshuha.  They 
leave  the  paint  on  his  body  and  face  and  lead  him  to  the  hut  of  laMatsebula  to  spend 
the  night. 

After  he  has  thrown  the  gourd,  the  King  remains  cunghve  (painted  in  blackness) 
and  emnyameni  (in  darkness),  he  is  unapproachable,  dangerous  to  himself  and  to 
others.  He  must  cohabit  that  night  with  laMatsebula,  his  first  ritual  wife,  or,  if  she 
is  ill,  with  laMotsa;  if  both  are  indisposed,  with  any  other  queen  of  the  Matsebula 
clan.  It  is  a  bad  thing  if  he  must  spend  the  night  alone,  but  apart  from  these  women 
no  one  else  is  strong  enough  to  stand  such  indmate  contact. 

The  entire  population  is  also  temporarily  in  a  state  of  taboo  and  seclusion  :  ordinary 
activities  and  behaviour  are  suspended,  sexual  intercourse  is  prohibited,  no  one  may 
sleep  late  the  following  morning,  and  when  they  get  up  they  are  not  allowed  to 
touch  each  other,  to  wash  the  body,  to  sit  on  mats,  to  poke  anything  into  the  ground, 
nor  even  to  scratch  their  hair — an  act  most  essential  for  many  a  person’s  comfort. 
The  children  are  scolded  if  they  play  and  make  merry.  The  sound  of  songs  that 
stirred  Lobamba  for  nearly  a  month  is  abruptly  stilled,  it  is  the  day  of  bacisa  (cause 
to  hide).  The  King  remains  secluded  with  men  of  his  inner  circle  who  see  that  he 
breaks  none  of  the  taboos.  All  day  he  sits  naked  on  a  lion  skin  in  the  ritual  hut  of 
the  harem  or  in  the  tnhlambelo.  Only  the  ritual  queens  may  see  or  speak  to  him,  while 
the  other  wives  may  not  even  pass  the  entrance  of  the  hut  where  he  slept  and  a 
special  doorway  is  broken  for  them  in  the  reed  wall. 

Spies  appointed  by  the  Eelwandle  see  that  the  people  respect  the  taboos  and  impose 
a  fine  graded  according  to  the  seriousness  of  the  offence :  for  scratching,  folding  the 
arms,  &c.,  a  string  of  beads  or  any  trifle  is  sufficient,  but  for  washing  or  having 
sexual  relations  the  punishment  is  a  beast. 

On  this  day  the  identification  of  the  people  with  the  King  is  very  marked.  The 
spies  do  not  say,  ‘  You  are  sleeping  late  ’  or  ‘  You  are  scratching  ’,  but  ‘  You  cause 
the  King  to  sleep  ’,  ‘  You  scratch  him  (the  King)  ’,  &c.  It  is  worse  for  a  prince  than 
for  a  commoner  to  break  a  taboo  ‘  for  their  blood  is  one  with  the  King’s  ’,  and 
secondly  the  princes  *  should  teach  the  people  the  law  ’. 

It  is  a  shock  to  a  Westerner  to  find  that  most  of  the  men  try  to  ‘  steal  ’,  and  break 
the  taboos  quite  happily  unless  they  are  found  out.  This  coincides  with  a  great  deal 
in  Swazi  ethics  that  appears  at  first  incomprehensible:  morality  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  character  and  individual  conscience  but  of  overt  behaviour  and  group 
conscience.  The  sense  of  personal  moral  guilt  is  not  well  developed,  but  once  a 
Swazi  is  discovered  committing  a  wrong  against  the  group  he  is  deeply  penitent  and 
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ashamed.  As  long  as  the  King  does  not  know  that  a  prince  is  having  sex  relations 
on  the  torbidden  day,  the  prince  is  not  affected,  but  if  it  is  made  public  he  brings 
danger  to  himself;  moreover,  he  is  considered  ‘  to  have  soiled  the  nation  and  he 
must  atone 

The  Queen-Mother  and  her  co-wives  are  given  treatment  the  day  after  the  king 
and  his  close  relatives.  Mshopi,  of  the  Mkondza  clan,  slaughters  a  black  ox  and 
takes  special  portions.  He  makes  medicine  for  her  to  lutnu  and  gives  a  separate  pot 
to  her  co-wives.  Then  in  a  secluded  corner  of  her  enlosure  he  paints  her  with  a  black 
mixture,  he  marks  her  face  so  that  it  resembles  a  half  moon  in  contrast  to  that  of  her 
son  who  is  painted  on  both  sides  like  the  full  moon  and  he  stripes  her  right  foot 
and  hand.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  she  sits  quietly  ( kufukama )  in  her  enclosure  and 
sees  few  people  till,  on  the  following  day,  she  washes  her  paint  off  with  doctored  water 
and  comes  again  into  *  lightness  ’  and  normality. 

While  so  many  activities  are  restricted,  there  are  no  prohibitions  on  food  on  the 
day  of  bacisa  and  cattle  are  killed  by  the  Queen-Mother  to  feed  the  people.  Most 
of  the  meat  will  be  eaten  on  the  morrow,  but  a  little  is  always  roasted  as  soon  as  the 
beast  is  dead.  Though  food  may  abound  there  is  so  little  freedom  that  the  people  are 
glad  when  the  day  draws  to  a  close. 

The  Fire 

The  sixth  day  is  the  day  of  final  purification,  when  the  objects  no  longer  required 
are  burnt  and  the  King  and  his  mother — hence  the  nation — are  left  strengthened  to 
face  the  coming  year. 

A  huge  pyre  is  built  in  the  cattle  byre.  The  regiments  collect  branches  and  the 
old  councillors  carefully  select  those  without  thorns — ‘  so  that  the  king  will  not  be 
scratched  ’.  The  veterans,  stripped  but  for  a  loin  skin,  fetch  the  articles  to  be  burnt : 
the  costume  worn  by  the  King  on  the  great  day,  the  remains  (except  for  the  hide) 
of  the  umdutshuhva ,  the  hide  of  last  year’s  umdutshulrva ,  last  year’s  gourd,  utensils 
that  are  no  longer  usable,  fines  collected  from  the  people  by  the  Eemanti ,  and  finally 
blankets  and  clothing  discarded  by  the  King  during  the  year.  ‘  The  filth  of  the 
king  and  all  the  people  lies  here  on  the  fire.  The  hide  of  the  new  umdutshuhva  and 
the  new  gourd  are  kept  carefully  stored  till  the  following  year. 

The  King  must  be  finally  cleansed  {kupotula— to  turn  around,  to  normalize),  the 
end  of  all  doctoring.  The  cattle  are  driven  into  the  byre,  a  black  cow  is  killed,5  and 
the  gall-bladder  carefully  removed  and  taken  into  the  inhlambelo.  The  King  goes 
to  the  pyre  and  takes  fire-sticks,  one  male,  one  female,  and  by  friction  starts  a  spark; 
after  which  a  councillor  takes  over  and  soon  the  wood  is  crackling.  Then,  accom¬ 
panied  by  special  attendants  holding  a  finely  plaited  dish  with  medicated  waters  in 
which  is  the  gall  of  the  newly  killed  cow,  the  King  wanders  naked  round  the  pyre 
amongst  the  herd  and  washes  off  his  medicines.  The  water  drops  on  the  ground  and 
‘  helps  the  rain  fall  ’.  Moreover,  the  Eelrvandle  strew  on  the  fire  leaves  believed  to 
‘  have  connexion  with  rain  ’. 

About  noon  the  warriors  and  the  women  enter  the  cattle  byre  dressed  as  on  the 
first  day.  They  take  their  places  and  sing,  but  the  Innvala  songs  are  closed  for  a 
whole  year  and  only  the  imigu6o  may  be  chanted.  The  nation,  with  the  King  in  its 


BIG  INCWALA  (First  day) 


In  the  Balondoloze  barracks.  Note  Sobhuza’s  son  second  from  the  left, 

and  Sobhuza  behind  him 


When  the  warriors  leave  off  dancing  in  the  cattle  byre,  they  lift  their 

shields,  and  circle  out 


THE  INCWALA 


The  pyre  in  the 
cattle  kraal 


The  cattle  are  brought 
in.  On  to  the  pyre  are 
thrown  ‘  the  things  of 
thepast’.  The  Eelwandle 
with  their  sacred  cala¬ 
bashes  watch  the  pro¬ 
ceedings 


The  work  over,  the  men 
raise  their  shields  and 
dance  out 
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midst,  stands  and  sings  as  the  sun  moves  slowly  to  its  height  and  then  gradually 
descends. 

As  the  people  dance  they  ‘  know  ’  that  rain  must  fall  to  quench  the  flames.  The 
oldest  men,  to  whom  Christianity  is  vague,  speak  of  the  fire  as  a  purification  and  as 
an  offering  ( umnikelo )  to  the  ancestors  who  must  acknowledge  it  with  rain.  Twice 
in  the  lives  of  my  older  informants  no  rain  came,  and  the  nation  feared  misfortune. 
No  matter  how  heavy  the  storm,  the  people  do  not  seek  shelter,  till,  drenched  to  the 
bone,  they  finally  round  off  the  performance  with  the  national  chant. 

The  last  day  of  the  Incwala  ends  with  feasting  and  revelry.  Huge  platters  of  meat 
and  bowls  of  beer  come  from  the  Queen-Mother’s  enclosure  and  the  harem  to  the 
people  ranged  as  usual  in  order  of  birth  and  locality.  There  is  a  general  well-being, 
the  rain  falls,  the  crops  can  safely  be  eaten,  the  King  and  the  nation  are  strong;  in 
the  evening  the  King  chooses  the  wife  he  desires,  young  bloods  are  free  ‘  to  hunt  the 
birds  ’,  and  in  the  huts  and  in  the  veld  there  is  gaiety  and  love-making. 

A  last  service  remains  to  be  performed  for  the  rulers — the  weeding  of  the  fields. 
Early  the  next  morning  the  warriors  collect  in  the  cattle  byre,  sing  ordinary  march 
songs,  and  leave  for  the  Queen-Mother’s  biggest  maize  garden.  It  usually  takes  a 
couple  of  days  to  weed,  then  the  regiments  slowly  drift  back  to  their  districts.  The 
permanent  royal  battalion  moves  over  to  the  King’s  gardens  and,  having  cleared 
them,  usually  works  in  the  gardens  of  the  queens.  Throughout  the  country  the  local 
contingents  serve  their  local  chiefs,  demonstrating  in  the  order  of  their  service  the 
hierarchy  of  their  society.  And  everywhere,  before  the  people  eat  of  their  food,  the 
conservative  headmen  collect  the  members  of  their  homesteads  and  ritually  partake 
of  the  crops  of  the  new  season;  those  chiefs  who  were  sufficiently  important  not  to 
attend  the.  king’s  Incwala  have  a  more  elaborate  rite  than  the  commoners  about  them. 

The  Ceremony  during  the  King’s  Minority 

The  Incwala  is  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the  King  that  it  reflects  each  stage  of 
his  development.  During  the  minority  of  a  king  the  Incwala  is  slowly  being  developed, 
and  as  he  grows  to  maturity  the  ritual  increases  in  potency.  Swazi  speak  of  the  pre- 
Incwala  ceremonies  as  ‘  things  that  support  the  Incwala  ’  and  these  reflect  the  stages 
of  growth  of  kingship.  I  obtained  descriptions  of  this  early  ritual  from  Ntshwebe, 
the  old  man  *  who  nursed  Sobhuza  ’ ;  from  Sobhuza’s  mother,  Ngolotsheni  Motsa 
(his  left-hand  insila),  and  governors  of  royal  villages.  The  average  Swazi  was  of 
little  help,  saying  ‘  This  is  a  thing  of  kingship;  we  do  not  enter  ’.  ‘  There  is  no  dog 
that  touches  things  of  the  Indlunkulu .’ 

The  growth  of  a  capital  is  paralleled  by  the  development  of  the  heir  apparent  to 
full  maturity.  During  the  time  that  the  Umntwana  (child  king)  and  NaBomntwana 
(his  mother)  are  in  the  umtsangala  (the  mourning  village)  the  whole  country  is  ‘  in 
blackness  ’.  There  is  a  minor  ritual  to  ensure  the  eating  of  new  foods  in  safety  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  new  rulers  and  the  country.  At  the  time  when,  during  a 
monarchy,  the  big  Incwala  would  take  place,  the  Eemanti  come  to  the  young  King 
and  give  him  medicines.  A  tiny  beast — ‘  measured  against  the  child  is  killed  to 
doctor  him.  Luma  medicines  are  also  prepared  for  the  princes,  led  by  the  prince 
regent.  The  *  mother  of  the  child  ’  and  the  Queen  Regent  are  treated  by  the  Mkondza 
doctors.  There  is  no  assemblage  of  all  the  men  of  the  nation,  no  festive  regalia,  no 
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sacred  songs.  During  this  period  the  nation  is  not  strong  internally  and  should  not 
fight  against  external  enemies. 

Later  the  future  ruler  moves  to  an  embryonic  capital  of  the  new  reign  and  there 
is  a  more  elaborate  ceremony  known  as  the  Si  memo.  Like  the  lncwala  it  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  It  opens  with  a  simple  celebration  of  the  dying  year,  but  only  the 
Simemo  and  the  imigudo  songs  are  sung  and  the  water  is  fetched  from  the  rivers  and 
not  from  the  sea.  In  the  interim  period  there  is  tribal  work  and  preparation  for  the 
big  Simemo  and  the  regiments  of  the  nation  come  to  the  embryo  capital.  The  big 
Simemo  opens  with  the  child  king  in  the  sacred  enclosure  at  moonrise — there  is  no 
gathering  of  the  lusekwane  nor  of  the  emacembe.  The  warriors  wear  partial  lncwala 
clothing — the  skin  head-ring  and  the  little  soft  black  feather  cap  are  not  allowed. 
The  following  afternoon  the  umdutshulwa  is  killed.  This  animal  is  ‘  measured  against  ’ 
the  King  himself,  so  if  the  heir  is  very  young  it  is  a  small  animal,  and  if  he  is  already 
nearly  full  grown  the  animal  is  large.  It  can  only  be  caught  by  the  ‘  pure  ’,  but  it  is 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  be  a  trial  of  strength.  It  is  killed  and  used  to  treat  the  child. 
Later  he  sits  on  the  incwambo,  which  is  also  chosen  with  regard  to  his  size.  There  is 
no  throwing  of  the  powerful  gourd.  On  the  third  day  the  boy  and  his  mother  are 
painted,  but  the  boy  is  painted  like  a  half  moon  and  his  mother  like  a  crescent.  He 
does  not  sit  on  a  lion  skin  but  on  an  inkatsa  (grass  ring)  made  from  pieces  of  thatch 
taken  stealthily  from  the  huts  of  enemies  and  subjects.  His  mother  who  is  being 
‘  made  big  ’  to  assume  her  future  position  is  treated  with  a  cow,  and  the  old  Queen- 
Mother  with  a  pitch-black  goat.  On  the  fourth  day  the  pyre  is  burnt  and  is  extin¬ 
guished  by  the  rain.  In  the  Simemo  period  the  country  is  more  united  than  during 
the  years  of  mourning,  but  it  is  still  not  wise  for  regents  to  send  out  an  army  against 
a  strong  enemy.  The  year  the  child  reaches  social  maturity,  he  is  circumcised  and 
wedded  to  his  ritual  wives.  At  this  stage  the  lncwala  is  almost,  but  not  quite,  com¬ 
plete.  The  King  is  said  to  ‘  steal  the  lncwala  ’ :  when  he  dresses  in  his  strange  costume 
he  wears  a  head-band  which  looks  like  the  lion’s  skin,  but  is  not.  A  few  significant 
ingredients  are  omitted  from  the  medicines.  It  is  not  till  the  following  year  that  the 
lncwala  is  ‘  danced  ’  with  full  pomp. 

From  this  brief  account  of  the  pr t-lncwala,  or  Simemo ,  it  is  clear  to  what  an  extent 
the  development  of  the  nation  through  the  person  of  the  King  is  symbolized  in  the 
lncwala.  Immediately  after  the  announcement  of  a  King’s  death  the  country  is  in 
chaos;  formerly  wizards  were  smelt  out,  princes  rose  against  princes.  During  the 
Simemo  period  the  people  are  still  anxious  and  distressed,  wondering  what  will 
happen  to  their  country.  The  young  heir  is  kept  secluded,  the  people  cannot  come 
freely  into  his  section  of  the  lusasa.  Then  the  King  is  appointed,  the  lncwala  is  danced, 
and  the  monarchy  is  secure.  Once  the  lncwala  is  danced  it  must  be  continued  till  the 
death  of  the  King  or  it  is  believed  the  nation  will  end.  Even  in  war,  if  the  King  and 
his  people  are  in  hiding,  they  have  to  try  and  execute  every  act. 

Interpretation  of  the  lncwala 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  summarize  the  meaning  of  the  lncwala  in  terms  of  its 
effects  on  social  stratification.  The  lncwala  has  been  considered  by  Cook  as  pre¬ 
eminently  a  ‘  First  Fruits  Ceremony  ’;  Marwick  goes  further  when  he  says  he  is  of 
the  opinion  that  ‘  it  is  in  effect  a  pageant  in  which  the  early  life  of  the  Swazi  is  re- 
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enacted  in  dramatized  form  ’  (page  191).  Schoeman  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
die  seremonie  van  die  eerste  vrugte  is  eigenlik  .  .  .  ’n  groot  versoeningsgees  * 
(page  21).  From  my  evidence  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Incwala  is  first  and  foremost 
a  ceremony  which,  as  Swazi  say,  aims  at  ‘  strengthening  kingship  ’,  at  ‘  showing 
kingship  ,  to  make  stand  the  nation  ’.  It  is  not  specific  economic,  ritual,  or  political 
powers  of  the  King  that  are  emphasized  but  the  sum  total  of  kingship.  The  sacrament 
of  the  first  fruits  is  an  essential  rite  in  a  complex  series  of  rites.  Nothing  could  show 
this  more  clearly  than  the  way  the  Incwala  develops  with  the  King,  identifies  him 
with  the  well-being  of  the  nation,  ceases  with  his  death,  and  blossoms  with  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  The  fruits  of  the  fields  ripen  each  year,  and  each  year  the  people  protect 
themselves  against  their  power— -but  not  by  the  full  Incwala  ceremony.  The  Incwala 
is  also  one  of  the  economic  weapons  of  kingship,  since  no  one  should  eat  of  the 
new  foods  before  the  King,  nor  plant  spring  foods  once  the  ceremony  is  over. 
The  man  who  produces  an  early  crop  has  a  curb  placed  on  his  supposedly  ambitious 
industry.  But  the  Incwala  controls  the  consumption  of  a  limited  number  of  foods, 
and  those  not  the  staple  crops.  And  in  cases  of  dire  need  the  men  eat  of  the  mealies 
before  the  King.  Moreover,  in  the  early  years  a  special  species  of  millet  and  not  maize 
is  said  to  have  been  the  staple  crop,  and  millet  ripens  long  after  the  Incwala.  For 
this  and  other  green  foods  (e.g.  sibaca)  which  mature  later  in  the  year,  and  for  cer¬ 
tain  insects  (e.g.  the  caterpillar — manjamane)  the  people  have  distinct,  but  relatively 
insignificant,  luma  rituals.  The  plants  used  at  the  Incwala  have  primarily  a  ritual 
virtue  and  many  of  them  are  inedible.  The  essence  of  the  plant  medicines  are: 
greenness,  toughness,  freshness,  quick  growth.  Ngolotsheni  Mota  told  me  that  ‘  the 
crops  used  at  the  Incwala  are  those  privileged  to  combine  with  it  ’.  When  one  asks 
why  the  Incwala  should  coincide  with  the  luma  of  the  sweet  reed  and  cucurbitaceous 
plants,  and  not,  for  example  with  the  luma  of  the  caterpillars,  Swazi  reply  tolerantly, 
‘  Do  not  forget  the  Incwala  goes  with  the  sun  ’.  The  time  of  the  Incwala  as  a  ceremony 
of  kingship  and  of  new  strength  is  regulated  by  the  natural  phenomena,  moon  and 
sun,  which  link  mystically  with  stages  of  human  destinies,  and  not  by  the  agricultural 
routine  which  the  people  themselves  largely  control. 

At  the  Incwala  there  are  feasts,  but  there  is  not  always  regular  food.  People  never 
say  ‘  we  are  going  to  the  Incwala  to  eat  ’.  On  most  days  the  masses  receive  nothing 
at  all  from  the  rulers,  and  if  they  have  no  friends  they  say  they  almost  starve.  The 
men  who  fetch  the  sacred  branches  realize  that  hunger  is  part  of  their  work,  while 
to  eat  is  part  of  their  reward.  At  the  same  time,  when  food  is  given,  it  appears  in 
quantities  no  commoner  could  provide,  and  the  dependence  of  the  people  on  the 
riches  of  the  rulers  is  made  manifest.  In  1934  eighteen  beasts,  in  1935  and  in  1936 
sixteen  beasts,  were  killed,  and  each  year  over  two  bags  of  mealies  and  two  of  corn 
were  used  in  the  making  of  beer  by  the  rulers.  At  present,  when  the  Swazi  can  say 
‘  money  is  our  best  friend  ’  and  food  is  purchasable  from  the  near-by  shop,  there  is 
not  the  same  correlation  between  hunger  and  dependence  on  the  royal  hospitality. 

As  kingship  alters,  and  has  altered,  additions  and  adaptations  are,  and  have  been, 
made  to  the  ritual.  I  have  not  attempted  to  suggest  here  its  evolution,  nor  have  I 
tried  to  show  which  elements  were  borrowed,  and  when,  from  neighbouring  Bantu 
tribes,  and  how  changes  in  organization — such  as  the  development  of  independent 
chieftains,  the  formation  of  regiments  on  local  and  not  kingship  basis — may  have 
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reacted  on  the  construction  of  the  Incwala.  Swazi  themselves  think  that  the  efficacy 
of  the  ritual  lies  in  exact  repetition,  or,  if  change  is  essential,  that  it  is  better  to  add 
than  to  discard.  When  kingship  was  an  expanding  concept  this  was  an  effective 
approach,  but  now  that  the  powers  of  the  King  are  limited  and  checked  it  is  imprac¬ 
ticable.  Open  attack  against  the  Incwala  was  launched  by  a  few  churches  which 
excommunicated  members  who  attended,  and  the  ritual  was  incapable  of  coping 
with  those  converts  who  obeyed  church  law.  Sobhuza  is  attempting  to  induce  the 
converted  among  his  subjects  to  participate  in  the  Incwala ,  and  will  give  them,  if 
necessary,  another  ‘  uniform  ’,  so  that  the  Incwala  can  once  again  extend  as  a  unifying 
factor  through  all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  Incwala  unites  the  people  under  the  King,  and  at  present  there  is  a  fairly 
general  appreciation  of  its  nationalizing  value.  ‘  We  see  we  are  all  Swazi,  we  are 
joined  against  outside  foes.’  I  have  heard  an  onlooker  rebuked,  ‘  This  is  a  thing  of 
your  people.  Why  abandon  us  for  Europeans?’  The  people  must  be  united  in 
friendship  and  co-operation ;  bloodshed  at  the  Incwala  is  a  terrible  thing.  Yet  because 
the  Incwala  is  a  mass  celebration,  and,  moreover,  since  it  is  connected  with  food  and 
well-being,  the  people  are  known  to  be  highly  excitable  and  ready  to  fight.  So  the 
men  must  not  carry  spears  and  trusted  councillors  exercise  discipline.  In  a  fight  in 
1938  that  started  between  warriors  on  their  way  to  the  lusekwane,  Sobhuza  himself 
intervened.  Energy  is  canalized  in  the  song,  dance,  and  service.  Sobhuza  with 
sociological  insight  explained :  ‘  The  warriors  dance  and  sing  at  the  Incwala  and  so 
they  do  not  fight,  although  they  are  many  and  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  are 
jealous  and  proud.  When  they  dance  they  feel  they  are  one  and  they  can  praise  each 
other.’ 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  Incwala ,  which  made  for  internal  solidarity, 
often  preceded  an  announcement  of  war  against  external  enemies.  After  the 
Incwala  the  men  returned  to  their  chiefs  to  show  their  loyalty  and  then  they  came  back 
to  the  capital  and  were  actually  fortified  for  attack.  The  Incwala  has  certain  similarities 
with  the  old  war  ritual,  and  the  men’s  clothing  is  identical  with  battle-dress  except 
for  the  plain  sticks  instead  of  spears  and  knobkerries.  The  Incwala  united  the  nation 
internally  in  its  hierarchical  structure ;  the  war  medicine  made  the  nation  invulnerable 
to  a  specific  external  enemy. 

The  Incwala  dramatizes  actual  rank  developed  historically,  it  is  ‘  a  play  of  kingship  ’. 
In  the  ceremony  the  people  see  which  clans  and  people  are  important.  Sociologically 
it  serves  as  a  graph  of  traditional  status  on  which,  mapped  by  ritual,  are  the  roles  of 
the  King,  his  mother,  the  princes,  councillors,  priests,  chiefs,  queens,  princesses, 
commoners,  old  and  young.  Just  as  in  the  dance,  clothing,  service,  feasting,  luma , 
the  laws  of  rank  are  expressed  in  action,  so  in  discussing  the  ceremony  they  are 
consciously  articulated.  Major  political  adjustments  are  indicated,  and  the  balance 
of  power  between  the  King,  his  mother,  the  princes,  and  commoners  is  a  central 
theme.  A  study  of  groups  and  individuals  who  do  not  participate  in  the  Incwala 
completes  the  graph  of  rank  in  Swazi  society,  and  reflects  the  situation  of  European 
dominance  over  an  increasingly  stratified  society. 
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UN  RITE  ROYAL  CHEZ  LES  SWAZI 

Dans  cet  article,  l’auteur  depeint  d’une  fagon  detaillee  la  ceremonie  appelee  Incwala ,  que 
fetent  tous  les  ans  les  peuples  Swazis.  Ce  rituel  se  deroule  autour  de  la  personne  du  roi; 
on  l’estime  d’une  importance  supreme  pour  le  bien-etre  de  la  nation.  Sa  celebration  bien 
reussie  assure  non  seulement  la  fecondite  de  la  terre  mais  egalement  l’unite  et  la  force  de  la 
nation.  Si  le  roi  est  mineur,  l’on  recourt  a  une  forme  modifiee  de  YIncwala,  jusqu’a  ce  qu’il 
atteigne  sa  majorite.  L’epoque  a  laquelle  se  fete  YIncwala  est  determinee  par  la  position  du 
soleil  et  de  la  lune.  Une  ceremonie  preliminaire  qui  s’appelle  la  petite  Incwala  la  precede,  et 
1  intervalle  est  employe  a  s’exercer  aux  danses  et  a  preparer  les  costumes  et  les  ustensiles 
dont  on  se  servira  pour  la  grande  Incwala.  La  fete  de  YIncwala  dure  plusieurs  journees,  et  la 
ceremonie  comprend  des  rites  de  purification,  pour  lesquels  Ton  fait  venir  de  l’eau  de  la 
mer  et  de  certaines  rivieres ;  l’abattage  des  branches  d’un  arbre  sacre  —  une  bande  de  jeunes 
gens  font  un  voyage  long  et  difficile  jusqu’a  l’endroit  ou  pousse  cet  arbre,  et  en 
rapportent  des  branches  qui  sont  placees  autour  du  sanctuaire;  ils  apportent  aussi  des 
feuilles  et  des  plantes  servant  a  la  preparation  des  medicines  destinees  a  fortifier  le  roi. 
Un  taureau  est  chasse  et  tue  et  le  roi  en  mange  certaines  parties  afin  que  la  virilite  du  taureau 
se  transmette  a  lui.  Les  danses  jouent  un  role  important  dans  la  ceremonie,  et  les  guerriers, 
les  jeunes  gens,  les  princes  et  les  princesses  y  prennent  part.  Par  ce  moyen  le  peuple  fortifie 
et  soutient  son  roi.  Au  dernier  jour  de  la  ceremonie  un  bucher  est  construit,  sur  lequel  sont 
brules  tous  les  objets  ayant  servi  a  YIncwala  de  l’annee  precedente,  ainsi  que  les  vetements 
et  la  propriete  personnelle  du  roi  dont  il  s’est  servi  et  qu’il  a  rejetes  pendant  l’annee  ecoulee. 
Le  bucher  brule  jusqu’a  ce  que  la  pluie  l’eteigne,  et  des  offrandes  speciales  sont  faites  aux 
ancetres  pour  attirer  la  pluie.  Une  caracteristique  interessante  de  certaines  parties  de  la 
ceremonie  est  un  accent  de  tristesse  lorsque  des  lamentations  de  deuil  sont  chantonnees  en 
pleurant.  La  raison  en  est  que  le  roi,  de  par  son  pouvoir  et  sa  position,  evoque  non  seule¬ 
ment  la  loyaute  de  son  peuple,  mais  aussi  la  haine  et  l’envie  de  ses  ennemis.  II  est  accable 
de  grosses  responsabilites,  parce  que  la  vie  de  la  nation  depend  de  lui.  De  cette  fagon  le 
peuple  demontre  sa  sympathie  pour  la  solitude  et  le  danger  de  la  position  royale. 

L’avis  de  l’auteur  est  que  la  ceremonie  de  YIncwala  est  destinee  a  dramatiser  l’idee  supreme 
de  la  royaute,  sous  tous  ses  aspects,  et  a  symboliser  l’identification  de  la  nation  avec  son  roi. 
Elle  exprime  tres  nettement  la  structure  sociale  de  la  nation,  car  chaque  groupement  de  la 
communaute  —  famille  royale,  conseillers,  guerriers,  jeunes  gens  et  enfants  —  a  sa  part 
bien  definie  dans  ce  rituel. 


[*!»] 
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DR.  MARGARET  MEAD 

r*4  this  paper  I  propose  to  describe  in  some  detail  how  the  particular  mechanism  in 
which  I  am  interested  in  the  United  States  is  working  inside  the  food  situation,  and 
then  to  go  on  from  that  to  a  consideration  of  the  more  general  problems  involved. 

The  United  States  began  a  nutrition  campaign  just  before  the  war.  It  is,  perhaps, 
an  interesting  example  of  the  different  effects  of  timing  in  the  two  countries  that  so 
many  of  the  measures  which  we  took  in  connexion  with  nutrition  among  our  own 
people  were  associated  with  the  period  of  the  depression,  and  with  measures  of 
recovery  from  the  depression.  In  Britain  the  same  kind  of  measures  have  been 
associated  with  the  war,  and  have  been  subsequent  to  the  height  of  the  British  war 
effort;  they  are  therefore  associated  with  the  crest  of  a  successful  war  effort,  whereas 
we  associate  them  with  the  less  uplifting  feeling  of  coping  with  the  depression. 

Before  the  war  we  began  to  launch  a  nutrition  campaign,  which  was  directed  at 
that  time  simply  to  the  improvement  of  the  nutrition  of  our  own  people.  In  Wash¬ 
ington  there  were  seventeen  different  Government  agencies — and  there  are  many 
more  now — all  concerned  with  the  problem  of  nutrition  and  each  in  a  different  way. 
The  Children’s  Bureau  was  concerned  with  nutrition  because  it  was  concerned  with 
the  whole  child ;  the  Office  of  Education  was  concerned  with  nutrition  as  it  affected 
the  teaching  of  Home  Economics  in  the  schools ;  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
which  has  since  become  the  Bureau  of  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  was  concerned  with  research  in  food  and  food  preparation, 
and  so  forth ;  in  all,  there  were  seventeen  different  bureaux  which,  in  the  course  of 
their  historical  development,  had  got  a  different  slant  on  nutrition.  Instead  of  forming 
any  new  bureau  to  deal  with  the  problem,  a  Division  was  set  up  to  co-ordinate  them 
all.  This  exemplifies  one  of  the  techniques  at  present  being  used  in  the  United  States. 
When  I  left  Washington  in  June,  there  were  two  conspicuous  co-ordinating  tech¬ 
niques  which  may  interest  those  who  are  concerned  with  administrative  methods. 

One  was  that  followed  by  the  Nutrition  Division,  namely  to  set  up  a  centre  with 
no  executive  power  except  the  power  of  requiring  more  or  less  compulsory  consulta¬ 
tion  on  programmes  by  the  series  of  agencies  affected.  The  other  was  to  set  up  a 
centre  and  send  out  liaison  representatives  into  each  agency,  these  representatives 
being  on  the  staff  of  the  central  bureau  and  reporting  back  to  it.  Thus  in  the  one 
case  there  was  a  central  power  radiating  out,  and  in  the  other,  one  drew  in  from 
a  number  of  bureaux  people  who  consulted  together  and  went  back  again  to  operate 
within  their  own  fields.  The  new  field  of  nutrition  was  organized  in  this  second  way, 
and  the  National  Research  Council  was  asked  to  set  up  two  advisory  scientific 
committees. 

The  National  Research  Council  was  set  up  during  the  last  war  by  President  Wilson, 
under  the  wing  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science,  as  a  means  of  channelling 

1  The  views  expressed  in  this  paper,  while  based  on  Dr.  Mead’s  experience  as  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Food  Habits,  are  nor  to  be  taken  as  an  official  pronouncement  by  that  Committee. 
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scientific  information  into  Government  departments.  The  Government  departments 
ask  the  questions  and  the  Council  sets  up  the  machinery  to  answer  them.  This  is 
a  one-way  relationship,  and  as  such  it  has  certain  defects,  in  that  there  is  sometimes 
a  certain  slow-down  because  the  Government  department  concerned  does  not  ask 
the  relevant  questions — a  difficulty  not  unknown  elsewhere.  That  more  or  less 
one-way  relationship  was  replaced,  in  the  case  of  the  Committee  on  Food  Habits, 
by  a  two-way  relationship.  Two  committees  were  set  up:  one  in  the  Division  of 
Biology  and  Agriculture,  now  called  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board,  which  has 
among  its  members  a  great  number  of  the  prominent  nutritionists  in  the  United 
States ;  the  other,  the  Committee  on  Food  Habits,  in  the  Division  of  Anthropology 
and  Psychology.  (We  consider  the  term  ‘  Food  Habits  ’  a  very  awkward  one,  but  we 
have  never  been  able  to  invent  one  which  would  be  better.  The  term  was  tradition¬ 
ally  used  by  nutritionists  when  they  found  anything  in  the  habits  of  people  which 
was,  in  their  view,  irrational.  For  instance,  when  people  still  did  not  want  to  eat 
a  particular  food  although  it  contained  Vitamin  C,  this  was  called  a  food  habit.  I 
once  asked  a  dietician  what  she  would  think  if  I  said,  ‘  This  child  has  no  food  habits  ’, 
and  she  replied  that  she  would  think  the  child  ate  the  right  food.) 

The  Committee  on  Food  Habits  is  concerned  with  the  application  of  the  techniques 
of  social  psychology  and  anthropology  to  the  bringing  about  of  the  types  of  social 
change  which  are  necessary  if  people’s  food  patterns  are  to  alter  so  that  their  nutrition 
may  be  improved.  The  committee  is  primarily  a  domestic  committee,  advisory  to 
the  central  co-ordinating  nutritional  agency,  which,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  M.  L. 
Wilson,  was  formerly  a  division  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  and  is  now  a  branch 
of  the  Food  Administration  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
members  of  the  committee  belong  to  their  own  institutions  throughout  the  country, 
as  members  of  University  Faculties,  Directors  of  Institutions,  &c.  They  come  to 
Washington  on  a  strictly  voluntary  basis,  consult  together,  answer  questions  put 
to  them  and  also  make  suggestions  from  time  to  time  to  the  bodies  concerned  with 
the  co-ordination  of  nutrition.  Once  we  had  established  the  principle  that  we  were 
allowed  to  initiate  as  well  as  to  respond  to  initiative  coming  from  Government 
departments,  we  were  able  to  anticipate  future  needs  and  to  prepare  material  to  meet 
situations  which  became  exigent  only  later. 

We  have  on  the  Committee  liaison  members  from  each  of  the  seventeen  bureaux 
whose  work  was  co-ordinated  by  the  Nutrition  Division.  The  relationship  of  those 
members  to  the  non-Governmental  members  is  relevant  to  the  whole  question  of 
co-ordinating  science  and  Civil  Service  administration.  We  call  them  liaison  members 
as  opposed  to  executive  members,  and  each  is  asked  to  initiate  points  in  our  discus¬ 
sions  if  they  wish,  without  going  through  any  intermediary  co-ordinating  channels. 
In  this  way  we  have  a  system  of  initiation,  in  which  any  participant  can  initiate  an 
inquiry  without  too  much  significance  being  attached  to  his  doing  so.  There  seems 
to  be  an  interesting  distinction  between  expectations  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  United  States  we  are  always  sure  that  we  can  start  anything, 
but  desperately  afraid  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  stop  it.  In  Britain,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  opposite  attitude  seems  to  obtain. 

As  the  war  developed,  in  addition  to  providing  scientific  advice  on  the  problem 
of  how  we  could  gradually  alter  the  patterns  of  food  consumption  in  the  United 
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States,  and  on  the  implications  of  the  methods  used  to  alter  them,  the  committee  took 
on  other  tasks.  I  would  mention  here  that  our  committee  is  not  a  body  which  simply 
helps  to  implement  Government  procedure.  If  the  Government  wants  people  to  eat 
more  cereals  we  do  not  merely  consider  how  to  persuade  people  to  eat  more  cereals. 
We  also  include  in  our  recommendations  comment  on  the  expected  results  of  the 
methods  used,  and  how  those  methods  will  be  fitted  into  the  wider  pattern.  For 
example,  if  authoritarian  methods  are  used,  or  propaganda  methods  with  short-term 
motivations,  they  may  appeal  to  emotions  in  ways  which  are  not  appropriate  to 
a  Government  department  in  a  democracy,  however  effective  they  may  be  when  used 
by  advertising  agencies.  We  have  taken  this  part  of  our  responsibility  seriously. 

With  the  changing  war  situation,  other  problems  also  came  up  for  attention.  We 
had  to  consider  the  possibility  of  a  need  for  emergency  feeding  inside  the  United 
States.  As  perhaps  you  know,  there  was  quite  a  long  period  when  we  thought  we 
should  be  bombed,  and  the  American,  as  well  as  the  Bridsh  High  Command,  thought 
it  necessary  to  prepare  for  it.  So  we  were  up  against  the  prospect  of  an  evacuation 
problem  in  which  complications  such  as  were  experienced  in  moving  Liverpool 
children  to  North  Wales  would  have  been  multiplied  a  hundred-fold.  We  therefore 
made  a  study  of  what  would  have  to  be  done  if  we  had  to  set  up  a  pattern  of  emer¬ 
gency  feeding  in  which  every  nationality  could  have  eaten  contentedly.  This  study 
produced  some  interesting  results,  which  have  various  implications  for  international 
co-operation,  because  when  one  worked  on  that  basis  one  saw  what  would  happen 
if  one  moved,  say  20,000  Italians,  20,000  Poles,  and  20,000  Moslems  out  of  New 
York  City.  It  would  have  been  necessary  to  denature  the  American  food  pattern. 
Our  directives  had  to  be  of  this  kind:  never  put  milk  in  any  prepared  dish  but  serve 
it  plain  in  a  jug;  people  will  be  suspicious  and  frightened  of  any  mixed  dish,  and 
so  on.  It  was  necessary  to  produce  each  food  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms  and  keep 
it  completely  identifiable,  so  that  it  could  be  rejected  or  accepted  in  its  simplest 
forms.  That  was  a  type  of  the  blending  of  different  national  patterns  which  is  appro¬ 
priate  in  the  United  States,  where  there  is  an  enormous  mixed  population  of  people 
who  are  attempting  gradually  to  approximate  to  the  American  pattern.  We  find  all 
over  the  United  States  that  people  retain  their  own  patterns  for  only  a  generation  and 
then  rapidly  adopt  the  American  pattern.  The  American  pattern  is  moving  steadily 
more  and  more  towards  the  cafeteria — a  style  of  food  service  which  gives  scope  for 
such  national  preferences  as  survive. 

The  next  step,  after  we  had  done  this  particular  piece  of  work,  was  to  consider 
problem  of  feeding  the  liberated  countries,  and  we  had  to  decide  what  we  could 
contribute  from  that  angle.  This  problem  had  to  be  approached  from  the  opposite 
end:  instead  of  attempting  to  produce  a  pattern  which  was  in  a  sense  the  lowest 
common  denominator  of  all  the  foods  that  anybody  had  ever  eaten,  we  wanted,  if 
possible,  to  take  a  food  in  its  lowest  terms — a  condensed  emergency  ration — and 
turn  it  back  into  distinctive  and  significant  national  patterns.  We  had  a  considerable 
body  of  data  in  regard  to  what  happened  in  the  relief  situation  after  the  last  war.  One 
of  the  principal  foods  which  we  tried  to  send  from  the  United  States  to  Europe  then, 
and  which  the  European  peoples  did  not  like,  was  maize.  They  thought  it  was  a  food 
for  animals,  not  for  human  beings.  Various  simple  methods  were  adopted  to  try  to 
recommend  it  to  people  in  different  stages  of  malnutrition,  but  actually  it  was  seldom 
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accepted  save  by  people  in  the  last  stages  of  starvation.  Though  American  recipes 
were  translated  into  European  languages  and  given  such  names  as  ‘  Queen  Louise 
the  dishes  prepared  from  maize  remained  alien  and  for  the  most  part  unacceptable. 

This  time  we  wanted  to  get  away  from  that  position;  we  also  wanted  to  give  the 
various  European  peoples  living  in  America  a  creative  stake  in  planning  for  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  their  countries.  We  have  in  America  communities  from  every  country  which 
is  going  to  need  help  in  reconstruction  (I  am  not  speaking  now  of  Governments  in 
exile,  but  of  groups  of  people  who  live  in  the  United  States,  who  speak  the  language 
and  practise  to  some  extent  the  habits  of  their  own  country  and  have  close  ties  with 
it).  What  I  want  to  illustrate  here  is  how,  by  taking  as  a  basis  the  subject  of  food,  it 
is  possible  to  have  a  multiple  aim.  Everybody  can  agree  on  the  need  for  people  to 
eat,  and  since  the  holding  of  the  Hot  Springs  Conference,  food  has  been  recognized 
as  something  to  eat  rather  than  as  something  to  sell.  Our  committee,  since  it  was 
formed,  has  never  confined  itself  to  one  simple  aim,  such  as  persuading  people  to  eat 
more  grain  so  that  eggs  and  dried  milk  and  high-grade  meats  may  be  sent  abroad, 
or  getting  them  to  eat  cheese  or  certain  fruits  in  season,  because  at  the  moment 
there  was  no  desire  to  send  these  foods  abroad.  Such  practical  and  immediate  aims 
were  always  woven  into  more  complex  questions  of  democratic  practice,  such  as 
how  to  work  out  co-operation  between  different  nationalities  inside  the  United 
States  first  and  later  on  in  Europe.  We  wanted  to  give  each  nationality  a  stake  in 
planning  for  European  feeding,  but  we  had  to  face  the  fact  that  food  is  going  to  be 
very  scarce,  and  that  the  actual  food  which  can  be  produced  for  emergency  feeding 
in  Europe  is  very  limited.  Also  the  kinds  of  food  which  can  be  used  for  this  purpose 
are  limited.  There  is  a  further  drawback  in  that  emergency  rations  tend  to  be  grey 
or  brown  in  colour  and  therefore  unappetizing  in  appearance. 

The  committee  therefore  went  to  work  on  the  following  lines:  After  the  specialists 
in  biology  and  nutritional  needs  had  stated  the  basic  requirements  for  expectant 
mothers,  children,  and  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  after  the  specialists  in  com¬ 
modity  supply  had  indicated  what  amounts  of  certain  foods — soya  or  germ-flour, 
dried  milk,  and  so  forth — would  be  available,  and  the  commercial  companies  had 
begun  to  develop  processes  which  might  conceivably  be  appropriate  for  foods  which 
could  be  kept  and  transported,  these  processed  foods  were  then  tried  out  in  experi¬ 
mental  laboratories  by  the  different  nationality  groups.  Each  group  took  these  most 
unpromising-looking  but  highly  nutritious  and  concentrated  foods  and  turned  them 
into  something  which  looked  like  their  own  national  food.  After  this  preliminary 
work  had  been  done  the  food  was  then  tried  out  again,  and  cooked  by  groups  of 
women  from  the  different  countries.  It  was  then  possible  for  the  committee  to  make 
reports  such  as:  It  will  be  necessary  to  take  all  sweetening  out  of  that  porridge  material, 
otherwise  a  certain  Mediterranean  country  will  not  care  for  it.  It  is  always  possible 
to  take  things  out,  though  you  may  not  so  easily  be  able  to  add  special  ingredients. 
At  the  same  time  we  were  able  to  build  up  a  background  of  instructions  written  in 
the  language  of  the  countries  to  which  the  food  would  be  sent,  and  using  the  native 
idiom  of  food  preparation  for  methods  of  handling,  proportions,  and  so  forth.  Thus 
we  were  able  to  combine  the  impersonality  of  a  processed,  concentrated  food  with 
a  recognition  of  the  distinctive  food  patterns  of  the  country  to  which  the  food  was 
going. 
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This  constitutes  only  a  small  series  of  experiments,  but  I  have  mentioned  it  as  an 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  food  supplies  a  focus  for  various  types  of  inter¬ 
national  and  cross-cultural  co-operadon. 

We  have  also  considered  another  problem,  which  is  how  the  task  of  feeding 
liberated  countries  could  be  made  more  comprehensible  to  the  American  people, 
both  in  terms  of  their  own  responsibilities  and  in  terms  of  nutrition.  We  could  have 
tackled  the  problem  from  one  angle  only,  approaching  it  on  sentimental  grounds 
and  hoping  we  could  work  up  enough  enthusiasm,  or  we  could  have  operated  simply 
on  a  nutritional  basis.  Instead,  we  tried  to  say :  For  several  years  now  we  have  been 
stressing  nutrition  to  the  American  people,  trying  to  give  them  more  and  more 
understanding  of  what  the  problem  is— the  problem  of  feeding  people  up  to 
their  maximum  potentiality  instead  of  merely  feeding  them  enough  to  make  them  feel 
reasonably  comfortable  and  just  able  to  get  along.  We  have  tried  to  give  them  a 
notion  of  diet  which  was  simple  enough  for  them  to  understand  and  to  handle,  and 
yet  comprehensive  enough  to  give  them  a  background  for  genuinely  better  nutrition. 
We  have  been  trying  to  make  their  understanding  of  the  principles  of  nutrition 
sufficiently  flexible  so  that  later  changes  can  be  introduced  without  meeting  a  series 
of  frozen  attitudes  which  we  ourselves  have  created.  Now,  how  could  the  problem 
of  feeding  the  liberated  countries  be  presented  in  a  way  congruent  with  the  rest  of 
these  attitudes?  We  decided  that  one  of  the  principal  motivations  in  the  United 
States,  and  one  which  is  quite  strikingly  more  appealing  there  than  it  would  be  in 
Great  Britain,  is  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  people  admire  technological  effi¬ 
ciency  so  much.  They  like  to  think  with  the  machine  as  the  model  or  the  figure  of 
speech;  in  Britain  people  on  the  whole  prefer  figures  taken  from  horticulture  and 
animal  husbandry,  and  tend  to  think  in  terms  of  growth,  whereas  Americans 
think  in  terms  of  the  complete  and  perfect  machine,  and  back  from  it  to  human 
problems.  So  we  tried  to  work  out  a  pattern  by  means  of  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  would  understand  the  technological  side  of  the  whole 
problem  of  feeding  Europe;  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  calculate,  for  instance, 
what  was  the  difference  between  liberating  a  country  three  months  before  the 
harvest  or  three  months  after  it;  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  see  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  available  supply  of  commodities,  the  methods  of  processing, 
and  the  number  of  people  to  be  fed.  In  this  way  they  could  become  identified  with 
the  process  of  meeting  the  nutritional  needs  of  people  who  have  been  seriously  under¬ 
fed  or  starved  for  several  years.  By  means  of  this  approach,  we  thought  we  could 
mobilize  the  popular  support  which  we  needed;  and  it  is  going  to  be  very  important 
to  have  complete  popular  support  in  the  United  States  and,  of  course,  in  another 
form,  in  Britain,  if  people  are  going  to  put  up  with  the  privations  necessary  to  meet 
the  situation  in  Europe  adequately.  So  as  we  mobilized  that  support,  we  tried  to 
fit  it  into  an  increased  understanding  of  the  nutritional  problem. 

All  these  are,  I  think,  very  small  special  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
whole  subject  of  food  and  nutrition  can  be  used  as  an  area  of  international  co-opera¬ 
tion.  We  have  been  concerned  since  the  last  war,  and  even  before  it,  with  the 
possibility  of  economic  co-operation,  and  with  building  a  formal  structure  through 
which  to  co-operate.  Very  often  these  structures  were  so  obvious  that  it  was  quite 
easy  to  hit  them  with  a  hammer  and  break  pieces  off  from  time  to  time,  if  someone 
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desired  to  do  so.  Now  food  provides  an  area  for  international  co-operation  which 
is  flexible  and  less  clearly  defined.  It  overlaps  so  many  different  boundaries  and 
barriers  that  it  might  conceivably  provide  opportunity  for  a  co-operation  which 
would  resist  all  efforts  to  break  it  down. 

When  one  is  thinking  of  food  in  this  way  one  has  to  think  in  terms  of  cultures  as 
well  as  in  terms  of  people;  not  only  how  many  Chinese  are  going  to  eat,  but  also 
what  they  are  going  to  eat,  and  in  what  proportions  they  are  going  to  eat  certain 
things.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  where  a  country  is,  what  it  needs,  and  how  supplies 
can  be  sent  there,  but  also  a  question  of  the  pattern  of  relationship  between  the 
production  and  consumption  of  food  in  that  country.  So  each  group  of  people  in 
its  different  way  will  fit  into  the  picture.  Also  it  will  not  be  possible  to  think  simply 
in  terms  of  commodity  control.  One  of  the  dangers  at  the  present  time,  I  am  afraid, 
is  that  countries  which  have  a  lot  of  things  to  eat  think  that  they  are  therefore 
exceedingly  important  over  against  a  country  which  does  not  happen  to  have  such 
a  lot  of  things  to  eat  at  the  moment.  Now  if  one  includes  in  the  whole  problem  of 
food,  experimental  knowledge  of  nutrition,  scientific  knowledge,  and  applied 
scientific  knowledge,  the  picture  changes  a  good  deal.  For  instance,  China  may  be 
a  recipient  country  in  regard  to  actual  food  at  the  moment,  but  it  may  be  a 
donor  country  when  it  is  a  matter  of  experimentation,  because  the  Chinese  have 
carried  out  some  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  in  nutrition:  experiments, 
for  example,  in  feeding  infants  on  the  simplest  and  most  readily  available  foods. 
Thus  China  is  seen  not  merely  as  a  country  with  a  food  deficit,  but  also  as  a  country 
which  can  give  a  certain  type  of  understanding  which  another  country  might  not 
be  able  to  give.  A  small  country  may  be  just  the  right  size  to  try  out  an  experiment 
and  therefore  be  superior  to  a  large  country  in  that  particular  field.  A  country  with 
a  consistent  and  homogeneous  food  pattern  may  be  able  to  make  a  contribution 
which  would  not  be  possible  for  a  country  with  large  heterogeneous  patterns.  So 
the  problem  of  food  and  nutrition  provides  a  varied  and  flexible  area  for  international 
co-operation  and  may  provide  a  useful  field  for  endeavour. 

In  the  United  States  I  do  not  think  we  have  given  nearly  enough  consideration  to 
the  value  of  sub-goals,  such  as,  for  instance,  adequate  nutridon  for  everyone.  We 
talk  about  ultimate  peace,  ultimate  world  organization,  the  ultimate  placing  of  the 
individual  in  the  social  structure  so  that  all  his  potentialities  can  be  realized,  and  so 
forth.  We  end  up  with  general  disagreement,  and  very  often  we  cannot  mobilize 
the  best  purposes  of  existing  societies.  We  continually  meet  with  apparent  incom¬ 
patibilities  of  interest  between  Europe  and  the  Orient,  or  between  Christianity  and 
Buddhism  and  Mohammedanism,  or  even  between  Roman  Catholicism  and  Protes¬ 
tantism,  whenever  we  are  working  in  terms  of  ultimate  goals.  But  w'here  we  con¬ 
centrate  on  sub-goals,  such  as  feeding  people  and  meeting  their  nutritional  needs, 
there  is  extraordinarily  little  incompatibility  of  motive.  The  need  to  eat  brings 
members  of  all  races  into  the  same  category,  without  taking  anything  awray  from 
any  one  of  them. 

In  so  many  cases  wrhen  wre  try  to  reduce  everybody  to  a  common  denominator  we 
seem  to  take  something  away  from  them.  When  one  tries  to  find  a  common  deno¬ 
minator  in  religion,  for  example,  one  often  ends  up  with  no  religion  at  all.  But  such 
a  common  denominator  as  food,  which  different  people  in  different  places  all  over 
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the  world  need  to  eat,  still  leaves  them  with  all  their  individuality  and  all  their 
adjustments  to  their  own  society  surviving  after  they  have  had  enough  to  cat.  Food 
is  a  specially  useful  example  of  the  kind  of  sub-goal  on  behalf  of  which  we  could 
mobilize  the  co-operation  of  the  world  without  losing  anything  distinctive  of  any 
culture  and  without  resorting  to  sterile  types  of  compromise.  I  feel  that  the  reason 
why  people  have  seized  on  the  Hot  Springs  Conference  and  the  possibilities  offered 
by  the  relief  situation  in  Europe  is  because  food  is  just  that  kind  of  non-reducing 
common  denominator  which  builds  up  people’s  common  humanity  without  robbing 
them  of  their  special  humanity. 

This  Conference  has  inspired  confidence  in  those  people  who  hope  to  build  up 
an  international  community  in  which  there  will  be  a  great  many  cross-currents  and 
cross-woven  meshes;  which  will  not  depend  upon  one  single  centre  of  power,  but 
in  which  it  will  be  possible,  in  every  policy-making  matter,  for  members  of  large 
societies  and  of  small  societies,  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  in  the  Orient  and 
in  the  West,  to  contribute,  because  everything  will  not  be  weighed  in  a  single  scale. 
If  one  weighs  everything  in  the  scale  of  military  strength  or  political  sophistication  or 
amount  of  shipping  or  amount  of  food  or  of  credit,  there  exists  immediately  a  single 
measure  of  value  which  is  likely  to  produce  a  single  hierarchy  with  a  monopoly  of 
power.  But  if  one  takes  as  a  criterion  the  problem  of  feeding  the  world  and  of 
mobilizing  the  food  and  the  nutritional  knowledge  and  the  skill  of  the  world  to 
achieve  this  purpose,  the  monopolistic  sequences  are  broken  down,  because  different 
cultures  and  different  peoples,  irrespective  of  their  size  and  degree  of  advancement, 
have  different  contributions  to  make. 


Resume 

L’ALIMENTATION  COMME  BASE  DE  LA  CO-OPERATION  INTERNATIONALE 

Dans  son  discours,  la  Dr.  Mead  decrit  certaines  techniques  dont  on  s’est  servi  aux  Etats- 
Unis  tout  d’abord  pour  ameliorer  la  nourriture  du  peuple  americain,  l’instruire  de  certaines 
principes  alimentaires,  et  enfin  pour  prevoir  1 ’alimentation  des  nations  liberees  en  Europe 
et  ailleurs  apres  la  guerre.  Le  Corrute  dont  la  Dr.  Mead  est  secretaire  a  etudie  les  methodes 
de  preparer  les  aliments  concentres  et  tres  nourrissants  qui  soient  susceptibles  d’etre  trans¬ 
ports  en  pays  liberes  mais  qui,  en  meme  temps,  soient  appropries  aux  gouts  et  aux  habitudes 
des  differentes  nationality.  Pour  ce  travail  le  Comite  s’est  assure  la  co-operation  d’un 
nombre  de  differents  groupements  nationaux  parmi  le  peuple  americain.  II  a  etudie  les 
moyens  dc  s’attirer  1’appui  populaire  pour  cette  tache  de  nourrir  les  peuples  du  monde 
entier,  en  s’adressant  non  seulement  aux  sentiments  mais  aussi  a  l’admiration  que  porte 
1  Americain  a  1  efficacite  technique  et  a  son  interet  aux  principes  alimentaires  inculques  par 
diverses  agences  pendant  une  assez  longue  periode.  La  Dr.  Mead  insiste  sur  le  fait  que 
l’approvisionnement  en  nourriture  pour  les  peuples  du  monde  est  une  tache  a  laquelle 
toutes  les  nations  peuvent  cooperer  sans  compromettre  les  interets  opposes,  et  a  laquelle 
toute  nation  peut  apporter  sa  contribution,  soit  en  aliments  proprement  dit,  soit  en  con- 
naisance  et  comprehension  des  techniques  employes. 


[  *<>5  ] 


THE  RECENT  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CRAFTS  AND 
INDUSTRIES  IN  PALESTINE 

W.  A.  STEWART 

BEFORE  the  war  local  crafts  and  industries  were  already  established  and  a 
certain  measure  of  organization  had,  at  least  in  the  Jewish  community,  been 
started.  Handwork  of  many  varieties  had  been  modernized,  both  in  processes  of 
manufacture  and  in  design.  The  Bezalel  school  of  applied  arts  had  been  remodelled, 
and  design  for  metal-work,  posters,  and  weaving  was  based  on  a  thorough  course 
of  drawing  from  nature  and  a  study  of  processes.  The  general  tendency  was  towards 
simplicity  and  fine  form  rather  than  to  over-decoration,  and  good  examples  of  table 
silverware  had  been  produced.  Home  industries  were  being  encouraged  both  by  a 
committee  working  in  Tel-Aviv  and  by  the  Association  of  Palestine  Arts  and  Crafts, 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Jewish  Agency. 

During  the  disturbances  of  1938-9  there  was  rtnach  distress  among  the  Arabs 
and  relief  measures  had  to  be  undertaken  by  Government  in  all  towns.  In  Jerusalem 
a  Women’s  Institute  was  started  for  Arab  widows  where  wool  work  was  started  for 
some  200  women  receiving  relief.  They  work  three  mornings  per  week,  and  the 
work  is  organized  by  a  committee  of  ladies  under  the  presidency  of  Lady  MacMichael. 
This  Institute  has  continued  and  developed  during  the  war,  and  has  spun  several 
tons  of  wool  for  knitting  and  weaving  and  supplied  hundreds  of  knitted  garments 
to  the  Red  Cross  and  to  the  Prisoners  of  War  organization.  Many  rugs  have  been 
supplied  to  hospitals  and  camps,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  both  natural  and 
dyed  two-ply  knitting  yarn  has  been  sold  to  the  public.  The  whole  process  of 
cleaning,  sorting,  spinning,  washing,  and  dyeing  is  carried  out  by  hand  on  local 
spindles.  A  few  spinning-wheels  are  used  by  the  younger  women,  but  most  of  the 
yarn  is  spun  on  native  spindles.  A  simplified  form  of  the  Scotch  spinning-wheel  is 
made  locally  and  has  been  spread  throughout  the  Jewish  colonies  by  the  ‘  Wizo ' 
association.  Before  the  war  the  colonists  were  loth  to  start  this  handwork,  but  the 
serious  shortage  of  imported  goods  has  compelled  them  to  make  use  of  all  available 
raw  materials  and  to  spin  their  own  w’ool  for  knitting  yarn  and  for  weaving. 

Two  wool-spinning  factories  have  been  established  in  Tel-Aviv  and  Ramat  Gan 
where  good  mixture  yams  suitable  for  knitting,  for  tweeds,  and  for  blanket-weaving 
are  made.  These  factories  are  working  night  and  day  on  local  and  imported  fleece 
and  they  cannot  supply  the  demand.  Many  improved  hand-looms  using  the  fly- 
shuttle  system  have  been  established  by  skilled  Jewish  weavers  from  Germany. 
The  number  of  machine  looms  has  been  increased,  first  by  imported  looms  and,  when 
these  ceased  to  arrive,  by  locally  made  looms.  The  latter  are  proving  satisfactory 
for  light-  and  medium-weight  dress  fabrics.  The  Arab  weaving  industry  has  also 
developed.  The  town  of  Majdal  which,  before  the  war,  had  600  narrow  width  hand- 
looms,  now  has  1,000  looms  including  at  least  60  wide  width  fly-shuttle  looms. 
These  people  are  very  conservative  and  would  not  change  their  methods  before  the 
war.  With  the  establishment  of  Light  Industries  Control  it  became  necessary  to 
appoint  a  local  inspector  for  yarn  control.  A  young  man  with  textile  qualifications 
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from  the  Egyptian  weaving  school  at  Mehalla  Kebir  was  selected  and  instructed  to 
do  everything  possible  to  improve  the  industry.  Two  large  cafes  were  taken  over 
in  the  main  street  of  the  town,  and  six  wide  fly-shutde  looms  were  established  in  each. 
They  were  open  to  view  and  the  whole  town  saw  what  advantages  the  greater  width 
and  increased  speed  of  production  had  to  offer.  In  a  very  short  time  other  weavers 
copied  these  looms,  and  there  are  now  more  than  sixty  such  looms  producing  wide 
head-cloths — previously  imported — and  double-width  suitings  and  table  covers. 
Warping  and  winding  is  still  carried  on  in  the  old  native  way,  but  two  companies 
have  been  started  in  the  town  and  improved  warping  and  winding  will  soon  be 
introduced. 

Beaming  is  a  matter  for  dispute.  For  some  fabrics  the  native  ‘  ball  warp  ’  method 
is  preferable  to  beaming.  It  puts  less  strain  on  the  cotton  warps  and  makes  striped 
and  fancy  warping  much  easier. 

A  dye  house  under  the  supervision  of  our  local  inspector  is  dyeing  and  bleaching 
the  yarns  quite  successfully,  and  reliable  dyestuffs  supplied  by  Imperial  Chemicals, 
Ltd.,  are  being  used.  There  is  a  demand  for  every  available  metre  of  cloth  and  the 
weavers  are  now  prosperous.  Before  the  war  they  received  a  wage  of  400  mils1  per 
week  of  six  days.  They  now  average  500  to  800  mils  per  day  and  are  independent 
of  the  local  merchants  to  whom  most  of  them  were  heavily  indebted  before  the  war. 
The  system  of  control  allows  any  licensed  weaver  to  buy  yarn  from  the  merchants 
tor  his  own  looms.  Under  the  pre-war  system  the  merchants  supplied  the  yarn  and 
paid  the  weaver  a  minimum  wage  for  weaving  and  delivering  the  cloth. 

In  addition  to  this  increased  production  in  Majdal,  the  traditional  weaving  centre 
in  Palestine,  several  other  Arab  factories  have  been  started  under  private  enterprise. 
One  in  Nablus  has  1 5  machine  dobby  looms  electrically  driven  and  6  wide  fly- 
shuttle  hand-looms.  It  is  specializing  in  blankets,  tweeds,  towels,  and  cotton  cloth 
for  the  fellahin.  A  new  company  in  Jaffa  financed  by  a  Syrian  merchant  has  10  elec¬ 
trically  driven  dobby  looms  and  30  fly-shuttle  hand-looms.  Permits  were  granted 
to  bring  from  Damascus  and  Aleppo  a  certain  number  of  skilled  Syrian  weavers  who 
should  instruct  local  boys.  These  weavers  have  a  wide  knowledge  of  both  machine 
and  hand-loom  work  and  their  example  has  been  most  stimulating.  A  few  are  work¬ 
ing  in  Majdal,  in  Jaffa,  and  in  a  new  Syrian  Arab  factory  established  recently  in  Bireh 
near  Jerusalem.  Gaza  has  been  for  years  the  centre  of  the  rug  industry  in  Palestine, 
but  a  new  factory  for  cloth  weaving  has  been  started  there  by  a  young  man  trained 
in  Egypt  and  in  the  London  Central  School.  He  is  producing  cotton  and  linen 
suitings,  towels,  table  and  bed  covers  on  fly-shuttle  looms.  Many  Arab  boys  working 
on  these  improved  looms  average  ninety  picks  a  minute. 

The  actual  loom  statistics  for  both  Jewish  and  Arab  industries  are  difficult  to  estab¬ 
lish  with  accuracy,  but  a  survey  carried  out  in  1941  gives  the  following  figures: 

JEWISH  LOOMS  ARAB  LOOMS 

Machine  Hand  Machine  Hand 

4lf*  158  12  636 

These  figures  have  been  increased  considerably  during  the  last  year,  the  total  of 

1  1,000  mils  =  LP.  i,  equivalent  to  £i  sterling. 
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Arab  hand-looms  being  now  about  1,080,  while  their  machine  looms  total  33, 
divided  between  Bethlehem,  Bireh,  Nablus,  and  Jaffa. 

So  far  there  are  no  machine  looms  in  Majdal.  The  two  new  Syrian  Arab  factories 
are  both  using  the  upright  warping  mill  and  machine  winding.  The  Jewish  industry 
varies  from  the  small  shop  with  one  or  two  hand  or  power  looms,  to  the  medium 
size  modern  factory  with  about  forty  looms  and  preparatory  machines. 

Two  factories  only  spin  cotton  yarn  and  weave  it  into  fabrics,  Ata  at  Haifa  making 
fine  cotton  shirtings  and  drills,  and  Yerushalmy  at  Ramat  Gan  making  tenting 
canvas.  All  other  shops  depend  on  imported  yarns  which  come  now  mostly  from 
India,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  amount  of  coarse  wool  yarn  spun  locally. 

There  are  a  few  small  Jewish  industries  of  rug  and  upholstery  weaving  making 
rather  luxurious  articles  on  hand-looms.  These  small  industries  are  flourishing  now 
as  there  is  a  big  demand  for  the  products  and  nothing  is  being  imported  from 
Europe.  After  the  war  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  survive  against  the  competition  of 
imported  goods.  They  are  making  exclusive  pieces  at  high  prices  and  the  quality 
and  designs  are  good.  One  concern  has  its  own  distribution  shops  in  Haifa  and 
Tel- Aviv. 

The  traditional  Arab  rug  industry  at  Gaza  has  also  expanded  during  the  war. 
There  were  six  looms  before  the  war  and  there  are  now  forty.  The  looms  have 
supplied  rugs  to  many  hospitals  and  camps,  and  they  are  in  constant  demand  by  the 
Tel- Aviv  shops.  The  designs  are  of  simple  Kelim  type,  often  almost  plain,  with  a 
border  and  one  central  ornament,  and  are  now  sold  at  about  LP.  2  for  a  rug 
1*50  by  2  metres.  The  wool  is  hand-spun  by  the  local  women.  The  highly  orna¬ 
mental  Beduin  rugs  of  Khan  Yunis  are  very  expensive  and  of  fine  quality,  made  by 
the  women  for  their  own  tents,  and  they  very  rarely  come  on  the  market.  LP.  8  to 
LP.  10  is  a  usual  price  for  a  rug  1-50  by  3  metres.  They  are  Kelims  of  both  warp 
and  weft  pattern  of  very  elaborate  design  and  many  colours,  and  are  the  result  of 

skilful  hand-spinning  and  weaving. 

♦ 

Pottery 

Before  the  war  there  was  a  local  industry  of  pottery  water-jars  in  four  or  five 
villages  of  Palestine  and  two  small  potteries  for  ornamental  faience  in  Jerusalem, 
the  latter  staffed  by  Armenians. 

The  German  Jews  have  started  new  commercial  potteries,  two  in  Haifa  Bay  and 
one  in  Rishon.  These  make  tea-sets  and  bowls  and  vases,  with  modern  methods 
and  with  oil-fired  kilns,  and  grind  their  own  glazes.  A  fine  white  clay  discovered  in 
Trans- Jordan  has  helped  this  pottery  industry  considerably,  and  has  resulted  in  a 
better  surface  and  a  lighter  colour.  It  burns  a  light  cream,  but  not  a  clear  white,  at 
about  900°  to  i,ooo°.  Most  of  this  work  has  now  been  included  in  a  ‘  Utility  ’ 
scheme  and  is  controlled,  so  that  only  essential  and  simple  glazed  household  ware  is 
produced.  The  larger  of  the  two  Haifa  factories  turns  out  about  30  cubic  metres  per 
month  of  finished  glazed  ware  of  first  quality.  Most  of  the  work  is  a  combination 
of  throwing  and  forming  on  the  press  and  some  casting  is  done. 

Vine  metal-work, 

The  Yemenite  Jews  have  always  produced  fine  silver  and  gold  filigree,  but  some 
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of  the  younger  men  have  received  training  at  the  new  Be2alel  school  of  applied  arts 
and  are  now  turning  out  fine  table  silverware  of  simple  and  good  design,  for  which 
there  is  always  a  limited  number  of  buyers.  Their  jewellery  has  been  modernized 
also,  and  is  more  acceptable  to  the  European  section  of  the  public  than  the  over- 
ornate  and  weak  ornaments  of  the  Yemenite  tradition.  On  the  whole  it  can  be  said 
that  the  silver-work  and  jewellery  are  of  fine  craftsmanship  with  designs  tending  to 
follow  the  simple  forms  of  modem  European  design. 

The  olive-wood  industry  has  undergone  a  similar  change.  Previously  this  work 
was  confined  to  Bible  covers,  cigarette  boxes,  and  rosaries.  Now,  simple  turned  work 
produces  dishes  mounted  with  silver;  charming  bowls  with  metal  covers;  a  variety 
of  articles  combining  olive  wood  with  ivory,  ebony,  and  metal,  designed  for  use,  with 
a  minimum  of  ornament,  but  of  good  form  and  proportion. 

The  pearl  and  inlay  work  of  Bethlehem  is  essentially  a  handicraft  carried  out  in 
a  number  of  small  shops.  It  still  specializes  in  objects  of  a  religious  nature,  crosses, 
Bible  covers,  rosaries,  and  souvenir  brooches  of  designs  "based  on  the  carvings  in  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity.  The  presence  of  a  large  number  of  troops  of  many  battalions 
has  introduced  a  change.  The  military  badges  have  been  cleverly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  craft  and  are  copied  as  brooches  and  pendants  for  the  soldiers  and  find 
a  ready  sale  as  souvenirs  easy  to  post  home.  The  craftsmen  have  been  fully  occupied 
for  the  last  two  years,  their  only  anxiety  being  a  shortage  of  the  imported  material. 
This  industry  turned  out  buttons  and  cuff-links,  but  in  small  quantity  and  at  a  rather 
high  price  as  the  articles  were  entirely  hand  made.  An  enterprising  Jewish  firm  at 
Haifa  has  employed  electrically-driven  drills  to  make  buttons  from  pearl  and  bone 
on  a  commercial  scale,  and  is  able  to  supply  the  local  need.  Another  Jewish  firm  is 
making  buttons,  buckles,  and  dress  ornaments  from  artificial  horn  and  dom-nuts, 
and  has  already  established  an  export  trade  in  the  Near  East.  A  third  factory  in 
Tel- Aviv  specializes  in  pressed  metal  buttons  of  many  types,  including  metal  buttons 
covered  with  dress  fabric  to  match  fashion  materials.  All  these  small  industries  are 
organized  under  the  Manufacturers’  Association  and  work  in  close  co-operation  with 
the  designers  of  dress  fashions.  The  fashion  parades  held  twice  a  year  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  rooms  are  visited  by  leading  buyers  from  Egypt,  Iraq,  and  Syria. 

Leather-work 

The  rapid  development  of  the  leather  trade  during  the  war  has  been  largely  due 
to  the  need  of  the  War  Supply  Board  to  provide  large  quantities  of  boots  and  shoes, 
but  it  has  also  had  a  very  considerable  stimulus  from  the  fashion  designers  who 
have  used  leather  for  the  construction  of  dress  and  hat  ornaments,  for  belts  and  hand¬ 
bags  of  good  simple  and  practical  design  and  in  a  variety  of  colours,  to  match  dress 
materials  and  shoes.  The  general  standard  of  the  whole  industry  has  made  much 
progress;  the  quality  of  the  tanning  and  the  resulting  leather  finishes  have  been 
much  improved,  and  compare  very  favourably  with  material  previously  imported 
from  Vienna.  Indeed,  it  is  largely  due  to  skilled  workers  coming  into  Palestine 
from  that  centre.  Other  industries  which  in  pre-war  days  were  centred  in  Vienna 
and  which  have  been  established  here  recently  are  those  of  glove-making,  lace  and 
embroidery,  and  especially  petit-point  work.  This  beautiful  needlework  is  used  for 
a  variety  of  decorative  purposes,  from  small  covers  for  metal  powder-boxes  to  ladies’ 
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hand-bags,  and  finds  a  ready  sale  both  locally  and  for  export.  The  Wizo  Home 
Industries  Association  is  largely  responsible  for  the  development  and  organization 
of  these  small  home-crafts  and  employs  hundreds  of  women  and  girls  in  this  work. 
The  association  has  its  own  sale  centres  in  Tel-Aviv,  Haifa,  and  Jerusalem. 

Toys 

A  most  interesting  development  has  occurred  in  the  toy  industry,  another  craft 
that  has  benefited  very  much  from  the  lack  of  imports  during  the  war.  The  industry 
was  started  in  a  small  way  as  a  home  industry  before  the  war,  and  some  good  work 
had  been  done  to  provide  soft  toys  from  leather  and  cloth  scrap.  Dolls  of  real 
character,  in  the  costumes  of  the  various  Palestine  types,  had  considerable  artistic 
merit,  but  were  individual  creations  and  sold  at  high  prices.  The  industry  has  now 
been  organized  on  a  commercial  basis  for  mass  production,  but  the  dolls  still  possess 
character  and  charm;  they  are  really  Palestinian.  This  industry  is  flourishing  and 
now  supplies  all  local  requirements  for  wood  bricks,  toys  and  models,  soft  toys  and 
dolls,  and  is  exporting  to  South  Africa  and  Australia.  There  is  every  hope  that  this 
export  trade  will  continue  after  the  war. 

Embroidery 

The  traditional  embroidery  of  the  Palestine  villages,  particularly  of  Ramallah  and 
Bethlehem,  is  being  used  for  attractive  table  sets  and  for  covers  and  dress  decoration. 
The  Yemenite  Jewish  work  is  also  used  as  a  basis  for  many  attractive  articles,  and  is 
applied  to  the  decoration  of  dresses  and  coats. 

In  Government  Arab  schools  for  girls  embroidery  has  been  encouraged  for  many 
years.  During  the  last  three  years  patterns  of  traditional  design  and  stitch,  of  a  high 
standard  of  workmanship,  have  been  used  for  table-covers,  napkins,  and  dress 
decoration. 

During  a  summer  course  for  women  teachers  held  three  years  ago,  an  exhibition 
of  old  examples  of  embroidery  and  a  collection  of  illustrations  of  Eastern  designs 
was  used  as  a  basis  for  lectures  on  embroidery  design  and  technique.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Palestine  Folk  Museum  in  the  Jerusalem  Citadel,  where  a  good  collection 
of  old  costumes  is  on  view,  has  been  a  valuable  stimulus  to  this  work.  During  the 
past  two  years  a  drawing  master  has  given  instruction  in  embroidery  design  to  the 
students  of  the  Womens’  Rural  Training  Centre  at  Ramallah  with  satisfactory  results. 
A  ladies’  committee  in  Ramallah  has  established  a  Women’s  Institute  for  weaving  and 
embroidery  in  the  town.  Much  of  the  work  is  given  out  to  the  women  to  execute 
at  home,  and  traditional  patterns  and  colours  are  used  for  the  decoration  of  hand¬ 
bags,  table  linen,  and  covers.  The  material  used  for  these  is  hand-woven  in  the 
Institute. 

Future  possibilities 

There  is  quite  a  development,  as  noted  above,  in  organization  for  control  of  work 
and  for  distribution  and  sale  of  articles  made  by  hand-craft  in  Palestine.  During  the 
war  there  is  a  great  demand  for  these  articles,  but  the  quality  is  such  that  there  is 
every  hope  that  an  export  trade  may  be  developed  to  a  wider  market  than  the  Near 
East  after  the  war.  Among  the  Jewish  community  there  are  many  skilled  artisans 
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with  training  in  European  art  schools  and  factories.  In  the  Arab  community  things 
are  less  satisfactory.  The  Government  schools  are  doing  excellent  work  in  needle¬ 
work  and  embroidery,  but  organization  for  work  on  a  large  scale  is  lacking.  In 
two  schools,  Bethlehem  and  Majdal,  instruction  in  hand-loom  weaving  for  boys  is 
given,  but  there  is  no  properly  equipped  textile  school  teaching  modern  machine 
methods  and  weaving  technology.  The  need  for  such  a  school  is  great,  and  it  will 
have  to  be  established  before  the  Arab  weaving  industry  can  develop  on  modern 
lines  suitable  for  competition  with  surrounding  countries. 

The  textile  industry  has  developed  rapidly  during  the  last  ten  years  in  Syria  owing 
to  the  existence  of  a  fully  equipped  textile  school  in  Beirut.  There  are  several  large 
modern  factories  in  Beirut,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,  and  the  quality  of  the  products 
compares  very  favourably  with  the  products  of  France.  The  establishment  of  two 
Syrian-Palestine  companies  in  Palestine  with  Arab  capital  and  personnel  is  a  beginning, 
but  the  future  of  these  factories  will  depend  on  how  far  the  Syrian  weavers  can 
succeed  in  training  the  Palestinian  youths  who  are  working  with  them.  A  factory 
working  under  high  pressure  in  war-time  is  not  a  place  for  technological  training. 
Such  training  can  only  properly  be  carried  on  in  the  research  atmosphere  of  a 
technical  school. 


TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 


WE  are  able  to  include  in  this  issue  the  report  of  an  address  given  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  A.merican  anthropologist,  Dr.  Margaret  Mead,  during  her  recent 
visit  to  Great  Britain.  The  subject  of  her  address,  *  Food  as  a  Basis  for  International 
Co-operation  ’,  and  the  techniques  she  describes,  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers 
because  of  their  relevance  to  the  nutritional  problems  of  the  African  continent. 
Dr.  Mead  also  gave  an  address  at  the  meeting  of  our  International  Discussion  Group, 
which  is  reported  in  the  Notes  and  News  column.  Her  remarks  on  that  occasion 
contained  much  that  will  help  us  to  interest  wider  circles  in  the  United  States  in  the 
work  of  this  Institute. 

Many  of  our  Members  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Professor  Lindblom,  the 
Director  of  the  Statens  Ethnografiska  Museum  at  Stockholm,  has  given  us  news  of 
Dr.  Laman  who,  in  spite  of  his  great  age,  is  very  actively  at  work  on  material  he 
collected  in  the  Congo. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  have  to  mention  the  death  of  another  distinguished 
friend  of  the  Institute,  Sir  Michael  Sadler.  Members  will  recall  with  gratitude  his 
scholarly  and  devoted  work  as  editor  of  Arts  of  West  Africa  published  by  the 
Institute  in  1935. 

Finally,  I  must  ask  all  our  readers  to  forgive  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  Africa 
which  is  due  entirely  to  technical  difficulties  experienced  by  all  publishers  here  in 
the  present  circumstances.  HANNS  VISCHER 

Hon.  Secretary  General 
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Notes  and  News 

Royal  Anthropological  Institute:  Centenary  Meeting 

The  Royal  Anthropological  Institute  celebrated  its  centenary  on  October  30th  by  holding 
a  special  conference  which  lasted  throughout  the  day.  The  new  President,  Professor  Hutton, 
opened  the  proceedings  with  a  call  for  further  anthropological  teaching  in  the  schools  and 
Universities  of  this  country.  Sir  John  Myres  followed  with  an  account  of  the  development 
of  the  Institute  from  its  first  foundation  as  the  Ethnological  Society  in  1843.  Lord  Hailey 
was  the  guest  of  honour  and  gave  the  principal  address  of  the  day  on  ‘  The  role  of  anthro¬ 
pology  in  colonial  development  ’.  In  the  later  session  of  the  conference,  specialists  in  the 
different  branches  of  science  that  have  remained  grouped  together  at  the  Royal  Anthropo¬ 
logical  Institute,  discussed  the  future  development  of  their  particular  subjects.  For  this 
purpose  Dr.  Morant  was  the  spokesman  of  the  physical  anthropologists.  Professor  Gordon 
Childe  of  the  archaeologists,  Dr.  R.  Sayce  of  the  technologists,  and  Dr.  Raymond  Firth  of 
the  social  anthropologists.  The  conference  had  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  welcoming 
Field-Marshal  Smuts  to  the  meeting,  with  his  archaeologist  son,  Captain  J.  Smuts. 

The  centenary  celebration  was  also  in  a  very  real  sense  an  event  in  the  life  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  African  Institute  because  of  the  public  testimony  given,  not  only  to  its  own  work, 
but  to  the  movement  it  has  stood  for.  When  Professor  Malinowski  first  published  an 
article  on  *  Practical  Anthropology’  in  Vol.  11,  No.  1,  of  this  Journal,  in  January  1929, 
with  the  encouragement  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Oldham,  then  a  member  of  the  Institute’s  Executive 
Council  and  shortly  afterwards  to  become  its  Administrative  Director,  the  practical  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  application  of  anthropological  knowledge  in  the  sphere  of  colonial  adminis¬ 
tration  and  education  had  hardly  been  seriously  explored.  The  anthropologists  of  the  day 
tended  to  seek  areas  where  the  natives  were  relatively  speaking  ‘  untouched  ’  by  civilization, 
for  their  field  studies,  rather  than  those  where  change  was  taking  place  at  a  rapid  rate. 
The  research  initiated  by  the  International  African  Institute  in  1931  was  directed,  on  the 
contrary,  to  the  study  of  the  changes  introduced  into  African  society  by  contact  with 
Europeans.  Fourteen  Fellows  of  the  Institute  were  all  engaged  on  studies  of  this  kind,  and 
this  Journal  has  from  the  first  given  much  of  its  space  to  the  discussion  of  problems  of 
applied  anthropology.  The  influence  of  this  type  of  study  on  the  whole  development 
of  academic  anthropology  has  been  enormous.  Lecture  courses  on  ‘  culture  contact  ’ 
began  to  appear  on  the  syllabuses  of  Universities  in  this  country  and  in  South  Africa 
and  a  very  lively  interest  in  the  study  of  the  present  economic  and  social  development 
of  both  rural  and  urban  societies  in  Africa  is  now  evident  in  anthropological  circles. 
It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  the  Institute  initiated  this  movement.  Rivers  contributed 
brilliant  hypotheses  to  the  study  of  culture  contact;  Bartlett  contributed  to  the  question 
from  the  psychological  point  of  view;  American  anthropologists  have  also  developed 
their  own  approach  to  problems  of  ‘  acculturation  *.  Yet  it  remained  for  the  International 
African  Institute  to  undertake  the  practical  task  of  organizing  a  big  scheme  of  field 
research  on  the  study  of  culture  contact  in  African  society.  It  thus  acted  as  the  spearhead 
of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute.  Lord  Hailey  made  special  reference  to  the  work 
of  Fellows  of  this  Institute  in  the  course  of  his  address,  and  other  speakers  fully  accepted 
the  fact  that  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute  would,  in  the  future,  direct  its  attention 
more  and  more  to  the  study  of  changing  communities  and  to  general  sociological  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems.  The  future  development  of  the  two  Institutes  is  obviously  closely  linked. 

A.  I.  Richards 
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‘  Conseils  aux  Chercheurs  ’ 

We  have  received  from  Dakar  an  interesting  booklet  called  Conseils  aux  Chercheurs ,  issued 
by  the  Institut  Frangais  d’Afrique  Noire  (2nd  edition  1943).  On  the  title-page  it  is  described 
as  ‘  une  brochure  a  conserver  ’  and  we  agree  warmly.  On  the  next  page  we  are  told  that  it 
was  compiled  ‘  pour  les  auditeurs  d’un  cours  elementaire  d’initiation  africaine  ’  and  was 
published  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  of  general  use  to  members  of  the  Institut. 

On  a  much  smaller  scale  than  that  of  Notes  and  Queries  on  Anthropology,  it  has  the  same 
object  of  suggesting  lines  of  anthropological  investigation  to  non-specialists  who  are,  or 
might  be,  interested  in  such  matters.  It  has  excellent,  short,  up-to-date  bibliographies 
under  a  number  of  headings.  It  is  interesting  to  note  certain  French  books  published  since 
1940,  for  instance  H.  Labouret,  Paysans  d’Afrique  Occidentale,  Paris  1941,  and  L.  Homburger, 
Les  Langues  Negro-africaines  et  les  Peuples  qui  les  parlent,  Paris  1941. 

Under  a  further  set  of  headings — geology,  geography,  meteorology,  botany,  fauna,  pre¬ 
history,  archaeology,  history,  physical  anthropology,  ethnology,  language — suggestions 
are  made  as  to  subject-matter  and  methods  of  study.  Under  the  heading  ‘  ethnology  *  we 
find  the  following:  ‘  Dans  le  domaine  de  la  vie  sociale,  mentale,  artistique,  religieuse,  les 
sujets  d’etude  sont  innombrables,  mais  perilleux  parcequ’a  les  aborder  sans  une  connaissance 
intime  et  sympathique  de  la  mentalite  indigene  (exigeant  sans  doute  une  pratique  appro- 
fondie  de  la  langue  locale)  et  avec  le  lourd  handicap  des  prejuges  du  “  civilise  ”,  on  risque 
de  n’en  toucher  que  l’ecorce,  au  cours  d’une  exploration  superficielle.’  This  commendable 
note  of  caution  is  none  the  less  something  of  a  challenge.  Could  not  a  modest  beginning 
be  made  by  supplementing  this  booklet  by  another  devoted  specifically  to  social  anthro¬ 
pology,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject?  In  the  meantime,  the  I.F.A.N.  may  care 
to  add  to  its  bibliography,  Wilson,  The  Study  of  African  Society ,  Rhodes-Livingstone  Papers, 
No.  2,  second  printing  1942.  It  forms  something  of  a  complement  to  Conseils  aux  Cher¬ 
cheurs  on  the  social  aspect  of  anthropology,  and,  it  may  be  added,  both  booklets  have  the 
merit  of  slipping  into  one’s  pocket.  They  will  be  found  useful  and  stimulating  travelling 
companions.  M.  M.  Green 

Translation  of  the  Bible  into  standardized  Swahili 

It  is  welcome  news  to  learn  that  a  Committee  has  been  set  up  and  is  already  at  work  on 
a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  standardized  Swahili.  With  the  spread  of  this  language  and  the 
increased  movement  of  people  throughout  a  wide  area,  a  version  suitable  for  all  Swahili 
speaking  people,  which  will  take  the  place  of  the  three1  different  versions  at  present  in  use, 
is  timely. 

The  fact  that  Canon  Ilellier  of  the  U.M.C.A.  has  been  entrusted  with  the  work  ensures 
a  scholarly  and  reliable  translation;  there  is  also  a  consultative  and  advisory  committee  of 
native  assessors  and  others  to  assist  him. 

The  need  for  the  version  to  be  one  that  will  appeal  to  Africans,  proud  of  their  own 
language,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of;  hence  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  stressed  that  the  final 
word  concerning  idiom  (apart  from  meaning)  should  be  left  with  the  assessors.  For 
example,  where  a  European  tends  to  use  a  nominal  subject,  the  African  prefers  the  locative 
subject,  provided  the  direction  of  emphasis  is  on  place.  Compare  two  of  the  existing 

versions,  St.  Matthew  vi.  20:  (a) . mbinguni ,  zisikoharibu  nondo  rrala  kutu ,  and  (b)  mbinguni, 

pas po iharibi ka  kitu  kna  nondo  n  ala  kutu.  Word  order  is  another  matter  on  which  African 
opinion  is  frequently  helpful.  Compare  these  two  sentences:  ( a )  llipo  hazinayenu ,  ndipo  utaka- 
pokuwa  na  moyo  a  ako,  and  (f)  Pa/ipo  na  akiba yako,  na  moyo  wako  hurra  papo.  The  respective 

'  Two  only  as  regards  the  Old  Testament. 
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merits  of  word  order  appear  to  be  evenly  balanced  and  perhaps  unimportant,  but,  read  in 
their  context,  the  thoughtful  African  would  find  a  difference. 

In  the  matter  of  vocabulary,  the  preliminary  choice,  of  course,  falls  upon  the  European, 
until  such  time  as  there  are  Africans  versed  in  Hebrew  and  Greek.  But  where  there  is 
a  selection  of  vernacular  words  it  is  the  African  who  should  be  the  final  judge  of  their 
respective  merits,  e.g.  singiza  and  nenea  in  St.  Matthew  v.  1 1  ‘  .  .  .  when  men  shall  ...  say 
all  manner  of  evil  against  you  ’. 

This  new  translation  should  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  fullest  collaboration  with 
African  Christian  leaders.  E.  O.  Ashton 

International  Discussion  Group 

Dr.  Margaret  Mead  addressed  a  meeting,  arranged  by  the  International  African  Institute 
and  the  School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies,  on  4  October  1943.  The  tide  of  her  address 
was  ‘  An  American  looks  at  Colonial  Administration  ’,  and  Dr.  Mead  began  by  pointing 
out  that  in  any  discussion  of  the  international  implications  of  colonial  administration,  it 
was  necessary  to  devise  a  medium  of  communication— a  verbal  currency,  as  it  were,  of 
known  value;  the  use  of  false  analogies,  such  as  a  comparison  of  the  British  handling  of 
Indian  problems  with  the  American  attitude  to  the  Negro  population  of  the  United  States, 
only  tended  to  obscure  the  questions  at  issue  and  was  a  bar  to  real  understanding  and 
fruitful  discussion.  Dr.  Mead  went  on  to  indicate  certain  fundamental  differences  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  American  and  British  attitudes,  not  only  to  colonial  administration  but  also 
to  other  questions,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  bringing  up  of  children.  The  American  attitude 
towards  dependent  nations  and  young  persons  showed  a  tendency  to  increase  the  pace  of 
their  advance  to  adult  status  by  every  possible  means;  the  British,  on  the  other  hand,  tended 
to  favour  a  slow  and  gradual  development.  Not  till  these  differences  of  attitude  were 
recognized  and  taken  into  account  could  colonial  relations  become  a  coinage  of  inter¬ 
national  communication. 

In  the  second  part  of  her  address.  Dr.  Mead,  speaking  as  an  anthropologist,  dealt  with 
the  problem  of  fitting  pre-literate  peoples  to  take  their  place  in  modern  world  society. 
From  her  studies  in  Polynesia,  New  Guinea,  the  Netherlands  Indies,  and  among  the  Indians 
of  North  America,  Dr.  Mead  had  formed  the  opinion  that  among  those  peoples  where, 
owing  to  the  great  variety  and  the  orthographical  difficulties  of  the  vernacular  languages, 
primary  schooling  had  been  given  in  English,  the  pupils’  capacity  for  handling  the  English 
language,  especially  in  writing,  remained  definitely  below  the  level  of  their  general  intelli¬ 
gence;  in  writing  English  they  tended  to  relapse  into  vernacular  idiom,  even  though  they 
had  never  learned  to  write  their  own  language.  This  experience  was  confirmed  by  the 
results  of  experiments  carried  out  in  the  early  1920’s  among  Welsh-speaking  children.  In 
the  Netherlands  Indies,  however,  where  the  attitude  of  Dutch  administrators  to  the  teaching 
of  language  is  entirely  different  from  the  British  and  American,  the  education  of  the  child 
started  in  the  vernacular  in  the  village  school;  later  he  learned  Malay  and  Dutch,  and  gener¬ 
ally  attained  an  astonishingly  correct  and  fluent  command  of  Dutch  and  often  of  other 
European  languages. 

Dr.  Mead  considered  that  these  studies  of  the  teaching  and  use  of  language  had  a  bearing 
on  the  wider  question  of  what  form  of  education  would  best  prepare  a  simple,  pre-literate 
people  to  take  its  place  in  the  modern  world.  Experiences  such  as  she  had  described 
suggested  that  if  people  were  made  conscious  and  literate  first  in  their  own  culture  and  their 
own  language — in  particular,  if  the  crucial  step  from  speech  to  writing  were  taken  in  the 
language  which,  as  children,  they  used  in  their  own  homes,  it  was  much  easier  to  make 

them  participants  in  a  more  complex  civilization. 

A  lively  discussion  followed  Dr.  Mead’s  address,  in  which  Professor  Julian  Huxley, 
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Dr.  Audrey  Richards,  Dr.  Lucy  Mair,  Professor  Daryll  Forde,  Mr.  Ekere,  Mr.  H.  S.  Scott, 
Dr.  Tucker,  Miss  M.  M.  Green,  Mn  Greenidge,  Mr.  Korsah,  and  Dr.  Fortes  took  part. 
The  points  raised  included  the  desirability  of  forcing  the  pace  of  development,  and  of 
imposing  European  ideas  on  an  unwilling  people ;  the  use  of  a  second  vernacular  language 
in  place  of  a  European  one;  the  necessity  of  considering  modern  developments  not  merely 
in  terms  of  economic  and  technical  changes  but  also  in  terms  of  human  happiness. 


Politique  generate  de  I'Afrique  Fquatoriale  Franfaise 

In  a  circular  published  at  Brazzaville  on  19  January  1941,  and  approved  by  General  de 
Larminat,  Haut-Commissaire  de  l’Afrique  Franfaise  Libre,  M.  Fboue,  the  Governor 
General,  issued  a  directive  addressed  to  officials  in  French  Equatorial  Africa.  In  his  preface, 
M.  Eboue  states  that  it  is  necessary  to  decentralize  administration  and  to  increase  the  sense 
of  individual  responsibility  in  officials,  whose  first  aim  must  be  the  good  of  the  colony. 
In  the  view  of  the  Governor  General,  a  centralized  bureaucracy  kills  initiative.  He  announces 
the  appointment  of  departmental  inspectors,  who  will  travel  widely,  advising  local  officials, 
and  also  acting  as  advisors  to  the  Governor  General.  M.  Fboue  further  emphasizes  the 
need  for  a  combined  effort  directed  towards  improving  the  health  of  the  people,  and  points 
out  the  importance  of  a  regard  for  the  existing  social  structures  of  the  African  peoples,  for, 
he  says,  Les  indigenes,  eux  aussi,  ont  une  patrie,  et  cette  patrie  est  symbolisee  et  maintenue 
par  les  institutions  politiques,  fussent-elles  rudimentaires.  Meme  les  abus  d’un  chef  legitime 
sont  preferes  a  l’absence  de  chef,  parce  que  ses  sujets  connaissent,  en  lui  obeissant,  qu’ils 
sont  chez  eux.  L  individualisme  economique,  au  contraire,  en  paraissant  favoriser  l’indi- 
gene,  le  laisse  finalement  desempare;  il  a  peut-etre  acquis  un  certain  confort,  mais  il  a  perdu 
en  retour  le  sens  de  la  propre  vie  ’.  Margaret  Wrong 


United  States  Church  Conference  on  African  Affairs 

There  is  an  increasing  interest  in  African  questions  in  the  United  States,  one  evidence  of 
this  being  the  Conference  arranged  by  the  Africa  Committee  of  the  Foreign  Missions 
Conference  of  North  America.1  Delegates  came  from  many  Christian  communions  and 
among  those  present  were  a  number  who  had  worked  in  Africa,  including  Dr.  E.  W.  Smith, 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  International  Institute  of  African  Languages  and  Cultures! 
Papers  and  discussions  at  the  Conference  showed  a  realization  of  the  need  for  study  and 
research  on  African  life  and  cultures.  The  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  African 
systems  of  land  tenure,  as  well  as  of  indigenous  customs  and  systems  of  education  was 
recognized.  In  considering  the  building  of  the  Christian  Church,  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
necessity  for  understanding  African  conceptions  of  God,  African  forms  of  worshiped 
African  music  and  architecture.  The  need  for  studying  the  place  of  witchcraft  in  African 
lite  was  pointed  out.  A  number  of  recommendations  were  made  about  the  building  up 
°r  ** rh  nstla.n  1,tcrature  ln  African  languages,  developments  involving  studies  of  the  structure 
of  African  languages  and  of  the  relations  between  various  dialects,  in  order  to  discover 
v  hich  might  become  languages  of  literature.  The  encouragement  of  African  authorship 
was  strongly  urged,  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  training  Africans  for  literary  work.  These 
and  other  recommendations  show  that  study  and  research,  such  as  this  Institute  has  initiated 
are  required  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  following  up  these  recommendations  American 
Societies  will  invite  the  Institute’s  collaboration.  Margaret  Wrong 


1  Christian  Action  in  Africa :  Report  of  the 
Church  Conference  on  African  Affaire,  Otterbcin 
College,  Westerville,  Ohio,  June  19-25,  1942.  New 


’lork:  Africa  Committee  of  the  Foreign  Missions 
Conference  of  North  America.  81.00. 
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Reviews  of  Books 

The  Realm  of  a  Rain-Queen.  A  Study  of  the  Pattern  of  Locedu  Society.  By  E.  Jensen  Krige, 
D.Litt.  (Rand),  M.A.,  and  J.  D.  Krige,  B.A,,  LL.B.  With  a  Foreword  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Field-Marshal  J.  C.  Smuts,  P.C.,  C.H.  1943.  Published  for  the  International  Institute 
of  African  Languages  and  Cultures  by  the  Oxford  University  Press.  Pp.  335,  4  maps 
and  16  plates.  Price  11  s.  net. 

The  title  of  this  book  suggests  romance,  and  romance  has  in  fact  long  centred  round 
the  central  figure  of  the  Rain-queen  of  the  Louedu.  General  Smuts,  in  his  delightful 
Foreword,  tells  us  that  for  half  a  century  he  himself  had  been  intrigued  by  the  curious  stories 
of  the  Rain-queen  and  her  people.  She  was  said  to  be  very  light-coloured.  What  was  the 
mystery  about  her  which  had  prevented  Europeans  from  catching  even  a  glimpse  of  her 
person  ?  Had  the  Louedu  people  adopted  a  white  queen  as  someone  divine  ?  Was  there 
any  foundation  at  all  for  Rider  Haggard’s  famous,  fantastic  story  of  ‘  She-who-must-be- 
obeyed  ’  ? 

Now  Ayesha’s  veil  has  been  lifted,  and  the  queen  appears  as  one  of  those  *  divine-rulers  ’ 
who  have  been  made  known  to  all  the  world  in  the  pages  of  The  Golden  Tough.  She  is  the 
rain-maker  of  the  tribe,  and  the  embodiment  of  their  life  and  soul.  She  is,  indeed,  the 
supreme  rain-maker  of  all  South  Africa.  And  that  she  may  sustain  this  role,  the  secret  of 
her  powers  must  never  be  revealed.  Yet  for  her  there  is  final  tragedy,  since  by  the  ritual  of 
the  tribe  she,  being  divine,  may  not  die  any  natural  human  death,  but  must  meet  her  end 
by  her  own  hand. 

But  The  Realm  of  a  Rain-Queen  is  more  than  the  story  of  a  queen.  It  is_  a  picture  of  the 
whole  culture  of  a  Transvaal  tribe,  drawn  by  two  distinguished  anthropologists — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Krige.  Mr.  Krige  is  a  lecturer  in  Bantu  Studies  at  Rhodes  University  College, 
Grahamstown,  and  Mrs.  Krige  is  well  known  for  her  book  on  The  Social  System  of  the 
Zulus ,  as  well  as  for  numerous  other  contributions  to  the  Anthropology  of  South  Africa. 
The  Kriges  have  been  in  contact  with  the  Louedu  since  1928,  but  it  was  only  between  1936 
and  1938,  when  they  held  a  Fellowship  of  the  International  Institute  of  African  Languages 
and  Cultures,  that  they  were  able  to  carry  out  the  sustained  field  investigations  of  which 
this  book  is  the  result. 

The  book  opens  with  ‘  Pageants  of  the  Past  ’  and  cycles  both  of  kings  and  queens.  The 
first  king  of  the  Louedu,  born,  like  the  Pharaoh,  of  a  union  between  brother  and  sister, 
was  a  scion  of  the  house  of  Monomotapa,  whose  sons  became  rulers  of  many  South  African 
peoples,  exercising  their  authority  by  virtue  of  their  supernatural  prerogatives  and  ending 
their  lives  by  ritual  suicide.  And  so  on  to  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  line  of  queens 
known  as  Mujaji,  whose  third  representative  now  occupies  the  throne,  ruling  an  area  of 
some  5,000  square  miles  and  a  people  some  33,000  strong. 

The  Louedu  are  agriculturalists.  They  are  also  the  owners  of  many  cattle.  But  the  kind  of 
ownership  is  very  different  from  ours.  For  the  vast  majority  of  the  cattle  are  linked  to  the 
chain  of  bride-price  exchanges  and,  as  such,  the  rights  of  individuals  are  strictly  circum¬ 
scribed.  The  primary  value  of  cattle  is  social  rather  than  economic  and,  in  spite  of  the  many 
factors  tending  to  modify  this  conception,  cattle  continue  to  play  their  fundamental  role. 
The  introduction  of  plough  culture,  on  the  other  hand,  has  changed  the  whole  character 
of  the  agricultural  fife.  It  has  altered  the  division  of  labour  between  men  and  women,  it 
has  made  crops  more  abundant  but  less  varied,  it  has  stimulated  the  excessive  drinking  of 
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beer,  it  has  released  a  large  amqunt  of  energy  for  which  there  is  little  creative  outlet,  and, 
worst  of  all,  it  has  led  to  a  general  deterioration  of  the  soil. 

Yet  many  of  the  old  agricultural  institutions  are  holding  their  own.  The  collective  farm 
party,  for  example,  is  still  overwhelmingly  a  social  event  and  there  is  as  yet  ‘  no  need  to 
buoy  up  labour  with  dignity  and  moral  worth,  since  it  is  sufficient  to  submerge  it  in  the 
sociability  of  beer  ’.  Mutual  help  is  the  guiding  principle  of  Louedu  life,  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  conception  of  contract,  which  enables  one  man  to  control  the  labour  of  another,  has 
not  yet  found  any  favour.  Trade  is  still  of  little  consequence:  it  does  not  form  the  basis 
of  wealth:  there  ate  no  markets:  land  cannot  be  traded,  and  the  economic  unit  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  self-sufficient. 

In  two  excellent  chapters  dealing  with  family  ties  and  the  early  training  of  the  young, 
Mrs.  Krige  describes  the  personal  relationships  within  the  polygynous  household  and  shows 
how  the  sister  is  the  centre  of  the  social  system.  Women,  in  fact,  occupy  a  highly  exalted 
place  among  the  Louedu  and,  in  the  words  of  General  Smuts,  are  ‘  the  nucleus  of  a  system 
which  holds  together  the  inter-marrying  groups,  the  district  organizations,  and  to  a  large 
extent  the  whole  political  structure  \  But  he  adds  the  remark  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  power  of  women,  in  a  society  which  accords  legal  precedence  to  men,  will  always 
go  unchallenged— many  conflicts  and  stresses  are  likely  to  arise.  To  take  one  example,  it 
appears  that,  while  Christian  monogamous  marriage  is  creating  a  greater  bond  of  com¬ 
panionship  between  husband  and  wife,  it  is  also  conferring  on  the  husband  a  larger  measure 
of  control  over  his  wife’s  property. 

As  regards  education  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  after  all  these  years  the  modern  school 
is  of  so  small  account  that  it  reaches  no  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  children.  Its  three 
R  methods  are  as  divorced  from  native  life  as  its  teachers  are  immature.  Yet  the  modern 
school  must  be  the  force  of  the  future.  Education  is  passionately  desired  by  the  young,  and 
would  be  welcomed  also  by  the  old,  were  its  methods  less  subversive.  Mrs.  Krige  observes 
that  systems  of  values  and  sentiments  cannot  be  replaced  by  a  new  set  of  standards  inculcated 
by  a  single  institution,  especially  when  that  institution  uses  ineffective  techniques  and  is 
external  to  the  main  trends  of  the  culture. 

The  marriage  system  can  be  summed  up  roughly  by  saying  that  ‘  where  a  man  receives 
cattle  there  he  must  send  brides  ’.  Cross-cousin  marriage  is,  accordingly,  predominant,  and 
over  66  per  cent,  of  the  men  appear  to  marry  their  cattle-linked  cross-cousins.  So  strong, 
indeed,  is  the  claim  of  the  father’s  sister  that,  if  she  is  childless  herself,  her  niece  may  still 
come  and  live  with  her  and  bear  children  as  though  she  were  in  fact  the  wife  of  her  aunt’s 
son.  It  is  also  common,  as  elsewhere  in  Africa,  for  one  woman  to  marry  another  and  so 
become  the  social  *  father  ’  of  any  children  that  the  ‘  wife  ’  may  bear,  by  promiscuous  inter¬ 
course.  The  queen  herself  is  the  ‘  husband  ’  of  many  ‘  wives  ’,  some  of  whom  are  used  as 
cogs  in  the  political  machinery,  being  re-given  in  marriage  to  district  heads  or  other  officials. 

Chapter  XI,  which  deals  with  the  law  of  the  Louedu,  is  of  outstanding  interest  since 
Mr.  Krige  is  a  lawyer  as  well  as  an  anthropologist.  The  chapter  is  appropriately  headed 
*  The  Genius  of  Juridical  Adjustments  ’,  for,  as  General  Smuts  observes  in  the  Foreword, 
the  Louedu  judicial  system,  as  contrasted  with  ours,  is  directed  towards  reconciliation 
rather  than  the  settlement  of  purely  legal  issues.  The  arbitrational  machinery  in  the  service 
of  this  system  ramifies  through  the  whole  society  and  its  purpose  is  the  maintenance  of 
a  well-balanced  equilibrium.  The  system  functions  without  involving,  or  at  least  without 
relying  for  its  validity  upon,  sanctions  of  physical  force.  Police,  prisons,  and  process  for 
executing  judgement  are  all  foreign  to  Louedu  institutions. 

At  the  head  of  the  judiciary  is  the  queen,  acting  directly  or  through  the  kfon  or  men’s 
Council.  The  khsn,  whether  at  the  capital  or  in  the  districts,  is  the  formal  *  court  ’  of  the 
Louedu.  Yet  its  proceedings  have  little  formality  and  resemble  heated  family  consultations 
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rather  than  ‘  trials  Compromise  is  their  purpose,  and  there  is  little  appeal,  therefore,  to 
judicial  precedent.  The  publicity  of  the  khn  proceedings  and  the  large  part  they  play  in  the 
life  of  the  people  are  considered  by  Mr.  Krige  to  be  a  powerful  antidote  to  the  sense  of 
frustration  engendered  by  the  intervention  of  the  European. 

Important  links  in  the  legal  machinery  are  the  ‘  mothers  ’  of  districts  who  act  as  inter¬ 
mediaries  at  the  court  of  the  capital  or  as  local  arbiters  in  the  districts.  But  the  techniques 
for  settling  disputes  are  many  and  varied  as  the  social  institutions  with  which  they  are 
linked.  One  of  these  is  a  formal  system  of  conciliation  known  as  hu  khumclwa  which  stays 
khn  proceedings.  The  excessive  use  of  this  appeasement  procedure  at  the  present  time 
appears  to  be  evidence  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  khn  and  also  of  a  desire  to  steer  clear  of 
European  interference. 

Mr.  Krige  does  not  discuss  at  length  the  interrelations  of  the  Louedu  and  European 
systems  of  law  and  it  is  not  clear  how  far  the  native  system  is  supposed  to  be  self-contained. 
In  criminal  matters  the  Native  courts  are,  by  European  law,  an  integral  part  of  the  European 
structure.  Yet  instances  are  given  which  suggest  that  felonies  are  freely  compounded  and 
that  the  khn  takes  many  cases  with  which  it  is  no  longer  competent  to  deal.  The  effective¬ 
ness  of  compromise  has  been  seriously  impaired  and  this  has  rendered  necessary  the  sanction 
of  fo»-ce — a  sanction  which  is  not  accorded  to  the  khn.  The  khn  is  not  a  court  of  record, 
but  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Native  Commissioner.  Mr.  Krige  considers  that  the  sociological 
consequences  of  the  changed  conditions  are  insignificant  compared  with  what  they  might 
have  been  if  Native  Commissioners  had  not  been  wiser  than  the  law  they  administer.  Yet 
a  policy  of  laisser-faire  is  unlikely  to  result  in  a  healthy  development  of  native  law,  and  the 
law  of  the  Louedu  seems  already  to  have  lost  much  of  its  virility. 

As  regards  religion,  nature  spirits  and  hero-gods  appear  to  play  no  part,  and  the  gods  of 
the  Looedu  are  their  ancestors— deceased  fathers  and  mothers  who  are  protectors  after  their 
death  as  they  were  during  their  life.  There  is  a  belief  that,  when  anyone  dies,  the  fertility 
of  the  crops  may  depart  with  him.  And  so  a  gourd  of  seeds  of  every  sort  is  placed  in  the 
grave  and  some  of  the  seeds  are  scattered  over  the  body  with  the  words  ‘  Do  not  depart 
with  all  the  corn  and  seeds  ’.  The  reviewer  has  observed  a  similar  custom  among  the  Gabin 
of  Northern  Nigeria,  but  there  the  intention  was  said  to  be  to  provide  the  dead  man  with 
everything  he  would  require.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Jukun  of  Nigeria,  when  the 
corpse  of  the  king  is  being  taken  to  burial,  the  king’s  chief  wife  addresses  it,  saying:  ‘  Are 
you  going  away  and  leaving  us  destitute  of  corn  and  of  water?  ’  Thereupon  the  horseman 
supporting  the  king’s  corpse  discharges  some  millet  from  the  dead  king’s  hand  and  some 
water  from  a  gourd. 

It  is  a  little  surprising  to  be  told  by  Mrs.  Krige  that  among  the  Louedu  the  ancestors  in 
general  are  not  upholders  of  custom,  as  otherwise  they  would  complain  more  of  the  dis¬ 
turbing  changes  caused  by  contact  with  Europeans.  This  hardly  fits  in  with  the  rest  of  the 
picture  which  shows  that  the  Louedu  have  clung  to  their  own  culture  with  amazing 
tenacity.  It  is  admitted,  moreover,  that  possessing  spirits  dislike  European  things  and  that 
at  religious  ceremonies  European  utensils  are  usually  taboo. 

As  regards  the  rain-cult,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  queen  is  a  rain-maker  and 
not  a  ruler,  and  that  the  people  relied  in  the  past  not  merely  on  her  power  to  make  rain  for 
themselves  but  also  to  withhold  it  from  their  enemies.  Moreover,  too  much  rain  is  just  as 
much  an  evil  as  too  little.  It  is  said  that  the  main  ingredient  of  the  rain-pots  is  the  skin 
of  the  deceased  chief  and  important  councillors.  When  a  chief  dies  the  body  is  left  for  some 
days  in  the  hut,  so  that  when  it  is  rubbed  in  a  certain  way  the  skin  easily  comes  away.  Some 
of  the  queen’s  power  is  also  said  to  be  derived  from  a  human  skull  kept  in  the  rain-pot. 
Here  again  there  is  a  parallel  with  the  Gabin  of  Northern  Nigeria,  among  whom  it  is  a  prac¬ 
tice  to  remove  the  epidermis  of  persons  of  importance,  and  to  keep  in  the  rain-pots  the 
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skulls  of  former  rain-makers.  For  among  all  rain-makers,  whether  it  is  the  queen  of  the 
Louedu  or  the  Chiefs  of  the  Gabin  or  Jukun,  it  is  essential  that  they  live  en  rapport  with 
their  predecessors.  As  Mrs.  Krige  puts  it,  ‘  The  queen  can  control  rain  only  in  agreement 
with  her  ancestors  who  are  able,  if  they  wish,  to  stay  her  hand,  as  she  herself  is  able  to  stay 
the  hand  of  rain-doctors  ’.  Mrs.  Krige  adds  that  neither  European  contact  nor  Christianity 
has  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the  implicit  belief  of  every  member  of  the  tribe  in  the  power 
of  the  queen  to  make  rain.  The  Christians  harmonize  their  new  faith  with  the  old  by  the 
rationalization  that  the  queen  makes  rain  with  the  help  of  God. 

These  are  but  a  few  random  features  of  a  book  which  covers  the  whole  culture  of  a  people 
and  reveals  its  balance  and  its  harmony.  Most  readers  will,  we  think,  agree  with  General 
Smuts  that  The  Realm  of  a  Rain-Queen  is  one  of  the  most  honest  and  penetrating  re¬ 
searches  into  Native  African  life  that  have  yet  appeared.  Two  minor  criticisms  may,  perhaps, 
be  made.  One  is  the  excessive  use  of  the  word  ‘  reciprocity  ’ — an  ugly  monster  which,  it 
may  be  hoped,  will  soon  disappear  from  anthropological  literature.  The  other  is  the 
absence  of  any  reference  to  Sir  James  Frazer,  who  added  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
divine  kings  and  queens  and  would  have  been  the  first  to  acclaim  the  merit  of  the  present 
study-  C.  K.  Meek 

Wealth  for  Welfare.  By  H.  W.  Foster  and  E.  V.  Bacon.  Foreword  by  Donald  Tyerman 
1943.  London:  MacMillan.  Pp.  174.  1  is.  6d. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  study  is,  in  the  words  of  the  authors,  to  see  what  can  be  done 
by  Great  Britain  to  develop  her  colonial  estate.  The  methods  proposed  differ  from  the 
present  policy  of  development  and  welfare  in  both  scope  and  principle.  Much  more  would 
be  required  than  the  present  annual  maximum  of  £5,000,000  and  alternatives  are  suggested 
for  the  raising  of  the  money.  It  is  also  held  that  the  business  of  development  should  be 
separated  from  the  duties  of  administration  and  that  the  present  process  for  examining 
schemes  put  up  by  the  colonies  should  be  reversed.  An  authority  independent  of  the 
administration  and  competent  to  visualize  the  effective  development  of  the  ‘  whole  huge 
estate  ’  should  draw  up  plans  and  secure  their  execution. 

The  argument  is  stimulating.  The  modern  State’s  growing  responsibilities  in  economic 
affairs  is  becoming  recognized.  Proposals  for  a  division  between  administrative  and 
economic  duties  are  current  topics.  If  the  present  situation  of  the  State  at  home  and 
the  present  forms  of  the  Civil  Service  are  ill-fitted  for  business  management,  is  not  the 
position  worse  in  colonies?  Political  ability  of  a  nineteenth-century  stamp  has  been  re¬ 
quired  of  the  administration,  and  local  leaders  have  tended  to  look  for  local  advance  in 
political  rather  than  economic  self-determination.  Should  we  accept  this  situation  and, 
following  the  example  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  secure  economic  development 
outside  the  main  administrative  machinery?  Some  hesitation  is  natural.  It  has  been 
expressed  in  Parliament  when  proposals  were  made  for  an  Empire  Development  Board. 
The  problem  of  the  modern  world  is  not  the  creation  of  more  wealth,  but  the  subordination 
of  wealth  to  welfare.  The  Tennessee  experiment  has  prospered.  Its  democratic  purpose 
has  profited,  however,  within  the  framework  of  a  politically  democratic  society.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  administrative  and  economic  development  are  divided  in  dependencies,  will 
not  the  result  be  at  the  best  welfare  imperialism  and  will  not  political  advance  prove  the 
shadow  and  not  the  substance  of  community  self-rule  ?  It  would  be  unfair  to  the  authors 
to  attach  importance  to  their  phraseology  of  an  imperial  estate.  It  is,  however,  a  practical 
question  whether  the  educationalist,  the  anthropologist,  the  missionary,  the  labour  adviser 
would  have  their  proper  share  in  determining  the  rate  and  forms  of  economic  progress 
under  an  imperial  development  authority  of  the  type  proposed.  Of  still  more  importance 
is  it  to  ask  what  place  can  be  found  for  local  leadership  and  local  community  responsibility. 
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A  detailed  examination  by  the  authors  of  what  might  be  done  for  British  Honduras  by  the 
investment  of  £10,000,000  merits  careful  consideration,  whatever  principle  be  followed. 
The  reservations  suggested  hardly  apply  in  this  case,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  present 
scheme  of  progress  such  as  the  grant  of  £187,500  for  the  Belize-Cayo  Road  and,  roughly, 
£80,000  for  agricultural,  educational,  and  public  health  development  will  remedy  the  present 
waste  of  opportunities. 

In  Africa,  largely  owing  to  war  preoccupations,  little  use  has  yet  been  made  of  the  Colonial 
Development  and  Welfare  Act.  The  most  important  grant,  both  in  amount  and  in  purpose, 
is  that  of  £127,000  for  the  Institute  of  West  African  Arts,  Industries,  and  Social  Science. 
It  is,  however,  widely  recognized  that  vastly  increased  capital  outlay  will  be  essential  if 
Great  Britain  is  to  meet  her  African  responsibilities.  Local,  regional,  and  continental  planning 
will  be  required  for  its  proper  use.  Whether,  however,  the  bulk  of  the  capital  is  supplied 
under  the  present  system  of  colonial  development  by  an  imperial  or  by  a  world  development 
authority,  and  however  local,  regional,  and  continental  planning  is  co-ordinated,  wealth  for 
welfare  will  surely  require  not  so  much  a  division  between  the  economic  and  administrative 
functions  of  government  as  the  association  in  government  of  economic  and  social  wisdom, 
indigenous,  imperial,  and  international.  If  only  to  encourage  thinking  along  these  lines, 
the  wide  circulation  of  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Bacon’s  book  in  African  responsible  quarters 
is  highly  desirable.  The  book  is  an  important  work  of  economic  inquiry  and  speculation. 

W.  Benson 


Aliments  de  Droit  Coutumier  Nigre.  E.  Possoz.  1942.  Elisabethville,  Congo  Beige.  Pp.  237. 
50  frs.  congolais. 

Dans  la  preface  qu’il  a  ecrite  pour  l’etude  de  M.  Possoz,  M.  A.  Sohier  signale  avec 
raison  qu’il  est  bien  tot  pour  entreprendre  une  synthese  du  droit  coutumier  congolais.  11 
semble  cependant  que  M.  Possoz  soit  plus  ambitieux  encore:  c’est  le  droit  negre  qu’il  veut 
etudier  et,  apparemment,  les  regies  qu’il  degage  de  l’observation  de  la  vie  juridique  des 
indigenes  du  Congo  valent,  a  son  sentiment,  pour  toutes  les  collectivites  de  race  noire. 

Je  doute  que  les  indigenes  des  autres  colonies  africaines  —  sans  parler  de  ceux  des  lies 
d’Oceanie  —  reconnaissent  leurs  propres  institutions  dans  le  tableau  qu’en  a  trace  M.  Possoz. 
Aussi  bien  a-t-il  soin  de  nous  avertir  dans  son  avant-propos  qu’il  ne  peut  fournir  que  des 
elements  de  base  pour  la  construction  d’une  doctrine  juridique  negre.  Mais  c’est  trop  dire 
encore.  Nous  connaissons  encore  bien  mal  le  droit  des  differentes  peuplades  congolaises; 
sur  certaines  d’entre  elles  il  a  ete  publie,  certes,  en  ces  dernieres  annees,  d’excellentes  mono- 
graphies.  Cependant,  nous  manquons  encore  de  renseignements  pour  d’autres.  Si  bien  que, 
sans  sortir  du  Congo,  les  temps  paraissent  a  peine  murs  pour  un  travail  d’ensemble  qui 
ferait  la  synthese  de  nos  actuelles  connaissances  sur  les  peuples  qui  l’habitent. 

En  verite,  ce  sont  bien  les  elements  du  droit  coutumier  congolais  que  M.  Possoz  passe 
en  revue,  car  c’est  au  Congo  qu’il  a  passe  de  nombreuses  annees,  comme  magistrat  colonial ; 
c’est  sur  la  jurisprudence  des  tribunaux  coutumiers  de  la  Colonie  qu’il  fonde  ses  deductions ; 
ce  sont  les  monographies  ethnologiques  des  peuples  congolais  qui  lui  ont  fourni  la  plupart 
de  ses  materiaux. 

Son  travail  gagne  des  lors  en  profondeur  ce  qu’il  perd  en  etendue  et  il  sera  utile  au 
chercheur,  non  pas  qu’il  faille  tenir  pour  certaines  et  definitives  les  theories  qu’il  propose 
M.  Sohier  en  fait  utilement  la  remarque  —  mais  parce  que  les  ‘  elements  du  droit  coutumier 
negre  ’  constituent  une  base  pour  des  discussions,  des  recherches,  des  accroissements 
ulterieurs  qui  constituent  le  progres  scientifique. 

M.  Possoz  a  distingue  dans  le  droit  indigene  le  droit  sacre  ou  fas  (droit  des  morts) 
du  droit  des  vivants.  Cette  distinction  est  capitale.  Sans  elle,  on  se  heurterait  a  1  inexpli- 
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cable.  L’etude  reservec  au  droit  sacre,  dans  le  volume  qui  nous  occupe,  couvre  settlement 
vingt  pages  et  c’est  bien  peu  si  Ton  tient  compte  de  son  importance.  Sur  les  totems,  sur  les 
‘  tabou  ’,  sur  les  ordalies,  l’auteur  s’explique  en  peu  de  mots.  Sans  doute,  ne  faut-il  pas 
perdre  de  vue  qu’il  ne  recherche  qu’a  degager  des  elements.  On  peut  regretter  cependant 
qu’il  se  soit  montre  aussi  laconique. 

‘  Le  Droit  des  Vivants  ’  est  traite  plus  longuement;  M.  Possoz  etudie  tour  a  tour  le  droit 
public  (dix  pages)  et  le  droit  prive  (la  partie  de  son  travail  la  plus  longue  et  la  mieux  etudiee), 
ou  il  passe  en  revue  le  droit  familial,  le  droit  penal  et,  sous  le  titre  ‘  Developpements  du 
Droit  civil  ’,  des  notions  eparses  qui  vont  des  biens  et  droits  aux  contrats  de  mariage,  etant, 
comme  de  juste,  l’objet  d’une  penetrante  analyse.  A.  Dumont 

Colour  Conflict.  By  Gerald  W.  Broomfield.  Edinburgh  House  Press.  Pp.  144.  1943.  2 s.  6d. 

Written  in  a  sincere  and  convincing  style,  and  presenting  the  facts  with  admirable 
clarity,  this  is  one  of  the  most  effective  tracts  on  race  relations  in  Africa  which  has  appeared. 
It  is  concerned  mainly  with  East  and  South  Africa  and  the  conflicting  interests  of  white 
and  black  in  these  territories.  The  object  of  the  book  is,  avowedly,  to  draw  attention  to  the 
imperfections  in  British  and  South  African  policy.  This  is  done  without  drama,  but  with 
quiet  effectiveness.  The  land  situation  in  Kenya  and  the  Rhodesias;  the  inequities  of  the 
taxation  system;  the  injustices  of  the  pass  laws;  the  colour  bar  in  industry  and  the  dispro¬ 
portionate  wage  levels  as  between  Europeans  and  Africans;  our  failures  to  implement  our 
professions  of  trusteeship  in  a  practical  sense — all  these  are  discussed  frankly  and  objectively. 
Some  striking  figures  are  quoted.  There  is  the  table  of  government  expenditure  per  head 
on  all  children  in  school,  divided  according  to  European  and  African  children — £30  1 3 s.  9 d. 
per  European  child  in  Southern  Rhodesia  as  against  13T.  9 d.  per  African  child;  £z6  js.  5 d. 
per  European  child  in  Kenya  as  against  i6t.  per  African  child.  And  in  the  Gold  Coast, 
where  there  are  no  European  children,  £3  ioj\  10 d.  a  year  is  spent  on  each  African  school- 
child.  The  land  figures  from  Kenya  always  come,  too,  with  a  new  shock.  The  land  allotted 
exclusively  for  European  settlement  is  16,700  square  miles;  the  land  reserved  for  Africans 
only  is  43,000  square  miles.  (There  are  20,000  Europeans  and  3,000,000  Africans  1)  In  the 
rest  of  the  country  there  is  no  discrimination,  but  then  ‘  there  is  hardly  any  land  worth 
cultivating  Wage  disparities  are  also  enormous.  The  average  pay  of  a  European  employee 
in  the  South  African  mines  is  £3 1  7 s.  a  month,  that  of  a  native  is  £z  17 s.  Gd.  plus  food  and 
other  benefits  of  a  value  of  £1  is.  per  month.  The  ratio  of  African  to  European  remunera¬ 
tion  is  therefore  about  one  to  seven.  In  Europe  the  common  ratio  of  wages  for  unskilled 
to  skilled  work  is  about  five  to  seven.  In  the  Rhodesias  the  disparities  are  even  greater. 
On  the  copper  mines  European  employees  average  £40  a  month  plus  a  house,  and  Africans 
£z  10 s.  with  £1  5 r.  extra  in  kind.  The  ratio  here  of  African  to  European  remuneration  is 
one  to  sixteen. 

Mr.  Broomfield’s  thesis  is  that  if  the  existence  of  Europeans  in  Africa  conflicts  with  the 
primary  interests  of  Africans,  then  there  is  no  room  for  the  European  there  at  all.  The 
Europeans  have  other  countries  in  which  to  live,  but  Africa  belongs  to  the  Africans,  and 
their  development  and  welfare  must  be  interfered  with  by  no  other  race.  But  the  writer 
believes  that  conflict  is  not  inevitable  between  white  and  black — that  there  is  no  reason  why 
both  should  not  develop  freely  and  make  their  full  contribution  to  the  future  of  Africa. 
This  is  only  possible  if  the  European  will  admit  the  African  to  equal  opportunities  of  every 
sort.  The  book  is  a  plea  to  the  white  men  in  Africa  to  fight  against  the  fear  that  they  will  be 
subordinated  to  the  Africans  if  the  Africans  are  allowed  to  attain  full  citizenship. 

‘  This  is  the  nightmare  of  the  white  man.  In  reply  to  this,  I  would  repeat  that  the  small 

white  minority  cannot  hope  permanently  to  hold  the  native  population  in  subjection. 
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That  racial  rivalries  should  cease  is  not  merely  a  pious  ideal.  It  is  a  necessity  if  disaster 

is  to  be  avoided. 

It  is,  after  all,  impossible  to  keep  the  preponderating  majority  of  a  population  in  per¬ 
petual  subordination.  r  v 

There  is,  of  course,  much  more  that  Mr.  Broomfield  might  have  said  on  the  economic 
and  labour  side— he  is  altogether  too  lenient  on  the  question  of  forced  labour  in  war-time 
and  on  the  victimization  of  the  few  leaders  which  the  African  population  has  thrown  up. 
But  these  are  small  points.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  pleasure  to  read  this  sane  account  of  a 
problem  on  which  too  many  people  allow  themselves  to  become  violently  emotional  one 
way  or  the  other.  RiTa  Hinden 


M«s  Tournees  au  7  chad.  Pierre  Olivier  Lapie,  ancien  Gouverneur  du  Tchad.  1943. 

London:  John  Murray.  Pp.  178,  2  cartes,  8  pages  de  photographies.  6j\ 

A  un  moment  oil  nous  deplorons  tous  Pextreme  rarete  de  nouvelles  publications  sur 
Afrique,  les  recits  du  Capitaine  Lapie,  nous  contant  ses  voyages  dans  la  Colonie  du  Tchad, 
dont  il  etait  Gouverneur,  seront  acclames,  non  seulement  par  les  specialistes,  mais  par  tous 
ceux  d  entre  nous,  tres  nombreux,  qui  portent  un  vif  interet  au  developpement  des  colonies 
du  centre  africain.  Depuis  les  ouvrages  du  Colonel  Tilho,  tres  peu  a  ete  publie  sur  les 
contrees  du  Tchad  sous  Padministration  frangaise.  Partant  de  Fort  Lamy  dans  le  Bas  Chari, 
1  auteur  nous  fait  faire  le  tour  du  Mayo  Kebbi,  du  Salamat,  du  Baguirmi,  du  Ouadai,  du 
Kanem  et  des  deserts  sauvages  et  cruels  du  Borkou  aux  confins  du  Tibesti.  Nous  suivons 
avec  lui  le  cours  du  Chari  et  du  Logone  jusqu’au  Tchad.  Au  bord  de  ces  rivieres  et  du  grand 
lac,  comme  sur  les  routes  sablonneuses  et  interminables,  nous  rencontrons  les  habitants  de 
ces  regions  appartenant  aux  differentes  tribus.  Nous  observons  leurs  activites  et  suivons 
leur  histoire.  Arrives  dans  les  chefs-lieux,  nous  nous  entretenons  avec  les  commandants  de 
poste  et  les  administrateurs  de  leurs  difficultes  et  de  leurs  projets  pour  le  developpement 
de  la  colonie.  Nous  nous  tendons  compte  que  ces  contrees  de  l’Afrique  centrale,  naguere 
inabordables  et  lointaines,  viennent  de  s’ouvrir  et  se  sont  subitement  rapprochees  de  nous 
par  le  fait  qu  elles  se  trouvent  sur  les  grandes  routes  aeriennes,  traversant  le  continent 
africain  de  1  est  i  l’ouest  et  du  nord  au  sud.  Ces  regions  recemment  encore  desertes,  sont 
parsemees  d  aerodromes,  reliees  par  des  routes  bien  construites,  animees  d’une  grande 
activite  et  d  un  va  et  vient  continuel.  Les  peintures  admirables  du  paysage  nous  transportent 
sur  les  rivieres  et  au  bord  du  lac  Tchad,  dans  la  brousse,  sur  les  montagnes  sauvages  et  en 
plein  desert.  Au  cours  de  son  recit  Pauteur  nous  rappelle  Phistoire  de  la  conquete  frangaise 
et  des  grandes  expeditions  militaires,  qui  ont  permis  a  Padministration  frangaise  de  s’etablir 
et  de  donner  la  paix  a  ces  parties  de  PAfrique  dont  le  sol  etait  ravage  et  impregne  de  sang. 
L’action  sur  Murzuk,  ou  ce  grand  soldat,  le  Colonel  d’Ornano,  trouva  la  mort,  ainsi  que  le 
grand  raid  et  la  prise  de  Koufra  par  le  General  Leclerc,  traites  dans  le  chapitre  XVI,  sont 
des  faits  d’armes  dans  la  meilleure  tradition  franchise  et  rejouiront  le  coeur  de  tous  les  lecteurs. 
L’appendice  donne  le  discours  du  Gouverneur  a  ses  officiers,  ou  il  leur  fait  part  de  ses  projets 
pour  le  developpement  de  la  colonie.  Nous  y  trouvons  egalement  une  liste  des  marchandises 
d’exportation,  une  table  meteorologique,  et  une  bibliographic  des  livres  ayant  rapport  aux 
territoires  en  question.  Pour  ceux  qui  ont  vecu  en  Afrique  centrale,  ce  livre  cvoquera  de 
precieux  souvenirs.  11  ne  manquera  pas  d’attirer  Pattention  des  jeunes  qui  sentent  la  vocation 
coloniale.  En  le  lisant  les  aines  se  sentiront  fiers  d’avoir  eu  le  privilege  de  pouvoir  poser 
les  pierres  fondamentales  de  cette  belle  partie  de  l’empire  frangais,  tandis  que  les  jeunes 
recevront  l’elan  et  Pentrain  necessaires  pour  continuer  et  completer  Pceuvre  commencee 
par  tant  de  nobles  Frangais  et  de  bons  Africains.  Hanks  Vischer 
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My  Travels  through  Chad.  Pierre  Olivier  Lapie.  1943.  London:  John  Murray.  Pp.  198, 

2  maps  and  8  pages  of  photographs.  Translated  by  Leslie  Bull.  ioj-. 

An  English  translation  of  the  book  reviewed  above.  At  a  time  when  books  of  this  kind 
are  so  rare,  one  feels  very  grateful  to  the  publishers  who  have  made  this  interesting  account 
available  for  English  readers;  many  will  appreciate  the  author’s  colourful  descriptions  of 
the  people  and  the  country,  and  his  accounts  of  the  varied  tasks  of  administrators  in  these 
little  known  territories  around  Lake  Chad.  A  vivid  description  of  the  French  occupation 
from  the  days  when  the  great  slave  raider  and  former  officer  of  the  Mahdi,  Rabeh  and  his 
son  Faterailah,  were  slain  in  battle  by  the  French,  leads  up  to  the  story  of  the  brilliant 
expeditions  across  the  Sahara  by  Colonel  d’Ornano  and  General  Leclerc  to  Murzuk  and 
Kufra — feats  in  the  finest  tradition  of  French  leadership  and  courage.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  translation  is  marred  by  slips  such  as  the  following :  the  sentence  ‘  on  longeait 
des  caravanes  d’aniers,  de  boeufs  a  bosse,  un  anneau  dans  le  nez’,  is  rendered  ‘  we  met 
caravans,  some  drawn  by  donkeys,  others  by  hump-backed  oxen  with  rings  in  their  noses’; 
and  the  reference  to  ‘  vast  robes  of  slave-trade  material  ’  where  the  French  text  speaks  of 
‘  robes  en  etoffe  de  traite  blanche’,  which  is,  of  course,  the  well-known  white  trade  cloth. 

Hanns  Vischer 
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The  duration  of  the  awards  will  not  normally  extend  over  more  than  two  years  or  less  than  three  months, 
and  the  amount  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  research  and  the  circumstances  of  the  applicant. 

Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Dr.  L.  Haden  Guest,  M.C.,  M.P.,  Leverhulmc 
Research  Fellowships,  Unilever  House,  Blackfriars,  E.C.4. 

Applications  must  be  received  on  or  before  March  1st,  1944.  Awards  will  be  announced  in  July  and  will 
date  from  September  1st,  1944. 
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